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The  Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency's 
1984  Annual  Report  is  a  story  of  impact  —  the 
impact  that  industrial  development  bonds  have 
made  on  many  people's  lives.  The  story  is  told  by 
the  people  who  have  been  directly  affected  by 
MIFA's  programs.  These  people  are  managers, 
workers,  local  officials  and  industry  leaders. 

Tracing  the  impact  of  IDBs  begins,  of  course, 
in  the  workplace.  Since  MIFA's  inception  1,700 
companies  in  all  regions  of  the  state  have  expanded 
through  the  benefits  of  low-interest  IDBs,  and  an 
ever-growing  number  of  entrepreneurs  are 
exploring  new  fields. 

Next  Ave  see  the  influence  of  IDBs  on  our 
downtown  commercial  centers.  This  year  56  reno- 
vation and  new  construction  projects  were  initiated 
through  MIFA's  Commercial  Area  Revitalization 
District  (CARD)  program. 

IDB  financing  has  also  made  an  important 
impact  on  199  communities  in  the  Commonwealth 
as  companies  expand  their  facilities,  buy  new 
equipment,  hire  new  workers  and  increase  the  local 
tax  base. 

Many  industries  — both  traditional  and  high 
tech  — have  been  affected  by  the  use  of  industrial 
development  bonds.  As  new  applications  of  modern 
technology  become  available  to  traditional  firms, 
they,  in  turn,  can  then  offer  a  wider  range  of  prod- 
ucts to  technological  firms.  This  partnership  has 
contributed  immeasurably  to  Massachusetts'  con- 
tinued prosperity. 

But  the  ripple  effect  of  IDB  financing  extends 
far  beyond  our  state's  borders.  MIFA  has  committed 
its  energies  to  promoting  the  responsible  use  of 
IDBs  on  a  nationwide  basis  by  joining  the  Council 
on  Industrial  Development  Bond  Issuers  (CIDBI). 

We  have  begun  in  this  report  to  refer  to  "indus- 
trial development  bonds"  rather  than  the  traditional 
term,  ""industrial  revenue  bonds."  This  change  is 
consistent  v\ilh  federal  law  and  nalional  usage. 

MIFA  looks  forward  to  a  promising  Inline  for 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  takes  pride  in  ils 
contributions  to  that  future. 


The  Record  - 

-  Cumulative 

Year 

Projects          Bond  Amount 

New  Industrial  Jobs 

1978-1984 
1984 

1,700        $2,973,765,290 
297        $    658,749,390 

66,732 
9,231 

The  Record  by  Project  Type 


Projects 

Bond  Amount 

New  Industrial  Jobs 

Industrial 

1978-1983 

1,193 

$1,506,503,900 

57,203 

1984 

238 

450,586,390 

9,097 

1,431 

$1,957,090,290 

66,300 

CARD 

1978-1983 

196 

$328,612,000 

-■'.■ 

1984 

56 

87,003,000 

252 

$415,615,000 

Environmental 

]978-](>83 

14 

$179,900,000 

298 

1984 

3 
17 

121.160.000 
$601,060,000 

131 

132 

'"Because  job  creation  in  CARD  projects  is  speculative,  this  figure 

is  not  listed. 


Management  Report 


Pivotal. 

No  term  better  describes  the  1984  year  for  the 
Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency.  Faced 
in  January  with  the  possibility  of  severe  federal 
restrictions  on  the  industrial  development  bond 
program,  MIFA  nonetheless  managed  to  provide 
financing  incentives  for  nearly  300  Massachusetts 
companies.  And  the  year-end  was  highlighted  by 
the  passage  of  legislation  that  clears  the  way  for  the 
innovative  Guaranteed  Loan  Program. 

During  this  crucial  year  we  witnessed  events 
and  trends  that  will  undoubtedly  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  future  of  MIFA. 

That  future,  though  still  threatened  by  legisla- 
tive changes  at  the  federal  level,  nevertheless  holds 
the  promise  of  a  broadened  spectrum  of  financing 
tools  to  assist  vital  smaller  business  expansions 
and  essential  downtown  revitalization  projects. 

Nowhere  was  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise 
more  evident  than  in  the  sheer  number  of  compa- 
nies during  1984  that  utilized  MIFA's  financing 
incentives  — 297  in  all  categories  of  our  programs. 
The  stories  behind  each  of  these  financings,  when 
taken  together,  reflect  the  economic  diversity  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 

These  stories  also  explain  why  Massachusetts, 
which  suffered  an  unemployment  rate  of  7.7  percent 
at  the  end  of  1977,  finished  1984  with  the  second  low- 
est unemployment  rate  of  the  50  states  at  4.4  percent. 

In  1984  MIFA  contributed  to  bringing  these  sto- 
ries to  life  by  approving  over  $658  million  in  lower 
interest  rate  bonds  to  finance  expansions  and  mod- 
ernizations. These  projects  have  created  or  will  create 
an  estimated  9,231  new  industrial  sector  jobs  and  an 
estimated  3,900  person-years  of  construction  work. 

Putting  these  people  to  work  has  also 
depended  on  the  broad-based  participation  of 
financial  institutions  across  the  Commonwealth. 
Bank  purchase  of  IDBs  approved  by  MIFA  has 
been  a  cornerstone  of  our  efforts  since  1978.  We 
therefore  commend  the  81  private  lending  institu- 
tions that  helped  make  the  program  succeed  in 
1984  by  investing  in  263  businesses. 


The  Coopers  &  Lybrand  Report 

Throughout  the  past  year  we  found  an  increasing 
number  of  these  businesses  were  returning  to  MIFA 
to  finance  a  second,  third,  or  even  sixth  expansion. 
We  expect  this  trend  to  continue  in  1985. 

In  October  MIFA  commissioned  a  study  of  131 
of  these  "repeat  users'"  by  the  national  accounting 
and  consulting  firm  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand.  The 
study  showed  conclusively  that  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  enable  companies  to  expand  more  rap- 
idly or  increase  the  scope  of  their  expansions,  or 
both.  And  in  numerous  cases,  the  IDB  was  instru- 
mental in  the  decision  to  expand  at  all. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  IDB  recipients 
are  predominantly  smaller  and  younger  businesses, 
in  more  traditional  sectors  of  the  economy,  and  are 
growing  dramatically  faster  than  comparable 
companies  in  the  same  industrial  classifications. 

In  short,  a  composite  portrait  emerged  of 
repeat  users  as  successful  job  producers  whose 
steady  gains  in  revenue  are  being  reinvested 
largely  in  future  growth  and  job  creation.  These 
and  other  specific  findings  are  profiled  in  a  sepa- 
rate section  of  this  report. 

The  1984  Deficit  Reduction  Act 

Since  its  inception  in  1978,  MIFA  has  worked  to 
ensure  that  IDBs  are  used  responsibly  in  Massa- 
chusetts. We  believe  that  goal  has  been  largely 
achieved.  For  example,  two  out  of  three  of  the 
industrial  sector  companies  that  have  utilized  IDBs 
during  the  past  six  years  had  sales  of  under  $20 
million,  and  57  percent  had  fewer  than  100  employ- 
ees. These  kinds  of  smaller  businesses  are  creating 
81.5  percent  of  all  new  jobs  in  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study  by  Dr.  David  Birch,  of  MIT. 

MIFA  has  also  succeeded  in  targeting  its 
incentives  for  commercial  projects  to  downtowns 
that  have  experienced  significant  decline  in  order 
to  promote  urban  investment  and  discourage  strip 
development.  We  will  continue  to  pursue  this 
targeting  strategy  in  the  future. 


However,  some  Congressional  critics  of  the 
program  have  focused  on  isolated  cases  in  other 
states  where  IDBs  have  been  used  to  finance  proj- 
ects with  no  clear  public  purpose.  These  areas  of 
abuse  were  eliminated  by  the  federal  tax  acts  of 
1982  and  1984. 

Other  IDB  opponents  at  the  federal  level  have 
based  their  criticism  on  the  legitimate  concern  over 
the  mounting  federal  deficit.  Their  argument  is  that 
IDBs  cause  a  drain  on  federal  tax  revenues. 

This  argument,  though,  understates  or  ignores 
the  tax-gain  side  of  the  ledger:  namely,  the  incre- 
mental increases  in  tax  revenue  generated  by  the 
net  gain  in  new  jobs,  accelerated  rates  of  corporate 
growth,  and  expansion  of  property  tax  bases  from 
IDB-financed  projects. 

Despite  these  benefits,  Congress  in  July 
approved  new  restrictions  on  IDBs  as  part  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act.  The  new  law  limits  the  use 
of  IDBs  to  purchase  land  or  existing  buildings  and 
places  a  $40  million  nationwide  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  IDBs  outstanding  for  any  individual 
IDB  user. 

Volume  Cap  on  IDBs 

But  the  most  far-reaching  restriction  is  a  $150  per 
capita  annual  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  IDBs,  pollu- 
tion control  bonds  and  student  loan  bonds  that  each 
state  may  issue.  For  Massachusetts  that  volume  cap 
translates  into  $865  million  annually. 

The  law  also  includes  an  allocation  formula 
that  allots  one-half  of  the  cap  to  state  issuers  and 
one-half  to  local  issuers.  That  formula  could  have 
restricted  the  ability  of  many  Massachusetts  com- 
munities to  pursue  independently  their  own  eco- 
nomic development  objectives. 

In  response.  Governor  Dukakis  utilized  a 
pro\  ision  in  the  bill  that  allows  states  to  develop 
their  own  allocation  systems  and  signed  an  K\ec- 
utive  Order  in  August  thai  changed  the  formula 
to  a  chronological  system.  This  order  included 
safeguards  to  prevent  waste  and  protect  smaller 
projects  but  abolished  volume  restrictions  on 
indiv  iduaj  communities.  MIFA,  because  of  its  role 
as  the  State's  central  issuing  authority,  was  directed 
to  implement  the  allocation  formula. 


To  avoid  retroactive  imposition  of  the  volume 
cap,  the  Massachusetts  Congressional  delegation 
worked  successfully  to  incorporate  reasonable 
transition  rules  into  the  bill.  Consequently,  the 
1984  cap  covered  only  those  projects  initiated 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  which  accounted 
for  $170  million  in  bond  volume. 

The  law  also  allows  the  unused  portion  of  a 
state's  annual  volume  cap  to  be  assigned  to  bond 
issues  over  $10  million  scheduled  for  future  years. 
In  December,  MIFA's  board  of  directors  used  this 
provision  to  allocate  the  remaining  $695  million  for 
the  eventual  financing  of  five  solid  waste  projects, 
one  pollution  control  project,  two  parking  facilities 
and  two  student  loan  bond  issuers. 

As  a  result,  MIFA  will  be  able  to  continue  its 
role  as  a  stimulus  of  smaller  business  expansion 
and  downtown  revitalization  during  1985.  At  the 
same  time,  major  environmental  projects,  vital  to 
alleviating  the  state's  landfill  crisis,  will  have 
assured  access  through  the  carryforward  process  to 
MIFA's  lower-rate  financing,  once  other  regulatory 
approvals  are  obtained. 

Future  Threat  to  the  CARD  Program 

Thanks  to  the  unflagging  efforts  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Congressional  delegation,  a  number  of  even 
more  onerous  restrictions  were  removed  from  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act,  and  the  1986  sunset  on 
IDBs  that  was  imposed  by  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  was  extended 
through  1988  for  manufacturing  projects. 

Unfortunately,  the  December  1986  sunset  on 
commercial  projects  was  left  in  place.  If  that  sunset 
is  not  extended,  it  will  damage  the  efforts  of  Massa- 
chusetts communities  to  attract  new  investment  to 
existing  commercial  centers  that  need  it  most. 

MIFA's  unique  Commercial  Area  Revitaliza- 
tion District  (CARD)  program  generated  $87  mil- 
lion of  commercial  financing  in  34  cities  and  towns 
in  1981.  These  projects  will  result  in  the  renovation 
or  new  construction  of  over  2  million  square  feet  of 
space  in  downtowns  both  small  and  large. 


Recent  interviews  with  over  25  individuals 
who  have  used  the  CARD  program  in  diverse  Mas- 
sachusetts communities  have  shown  that  lower-rate 
financing  has  been  particularly  critical  for  down- 
town rehabilitation  projects  that  must  compete  for 
tenants  with  the  lower  rental  rates  of  newer  facili- 
ties available  in  outlying  areas.  The  interviews  also 
demonstrated  that  CARD  financed  projects  have 
attracted  additional  public  and  private  investment 
to  surrounding  areas. 

During  the  next  two  years,  we  will  urge 
members  of  Congress  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
Massachusetts  CARD  program  as  a  guide  for  the 
judicious  use  of  IDBs  to  stimulate  investment  in 
neglected  areas. 

Tax  Simplification  and  IDBs 

First  and  foremost  in  1985,  Congress  will  be  con- 
sidering an  issue  with  potentially  crippling  conse- 
quences for  the  IDB  program:  tax  simplification. 

Under  the  three  major  proposals  now  in  circu- 
lation, including  both  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Congressional  proposals  and  the  Treasury 
Department's  recommendations,  the  federal  tax 
exemption  for  investments  in  IDBs  would  be 
eliminated  — in  effect,  gutting  the  program. 

That  some  Congressional  and  executive 
department  leaders  again  seem  so  intent  to  attack 
IDBs  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  data  only  drama- 
tizes the  need  for  greater  public  awareness  of  the 
program's  direct  and  indirect  benefits. 

To  build  that  awareness  on  the  national  level, 
MIFA  has  taken  a  lead  role  in  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  the  national  Council  of  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Bond  Issuers  (CIDBI),  which  now  represents 
68  IDB  issuers  in  24  states. 

CIDBI's  first  priority  is  to  develop  a  solid  base 
of  data  to  determine  how  IDBs  are  being  used 
nationally  and  what  effect  they  have  on  net 
Treasury  revenues.  Armed  with  that  information, 
CIDBI  will  work  to  cultivate  broader  appreciation 
for  the  responsible  use  of  IDBs  across  the  country. 


In  Massachusetts,  the  strong  voices  of  our  Con- 
gressional delegation  and  a  powerful  coalition  of 
state,  business  and  community  leaders  will  be  cru- 
cial in  the  forthcoming  legislative  debate.  The 
future  of  IDBs  in  the  Commonwealth  depends  on 
our  collective  efforts  nationally  to  spread  the  mes- 
sage that  IDBs,  when  used  wisely,  are  an  extremely 
effective  economic  development  tool. 

The  Guaranteed  Loan  Program 

With  the  firm  belief  that  these  legislative  obstacles 
will  be  overcome,  MIFA  is  planning  for  the  future. 
The  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  will  certainly  pla\ 
art  important  role  in  that  future. 

Though  it  was  first  announced  late  last  year, 
implementation  of  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program 
was  delayed  by  the  uncertainty  caused  by  Con- 
gressional inaction  during  much  of  1984.  With 
the  passage  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act,  MIFA  is 
ready  to  move  forward. 

In  November,  the  board  of  directors  approved 
the  first  GLP  project,  and  in  December,  the  state 
legislature  approved  and  Governor  Dukakis  signed 
legislation  enabling  MIFA  to  dedicate  its  guarantee 
fund  for  the  program.  The  law  also  preserves 
MIFA's  ability  to  insure  higher  risk  industrial  mort- 
gages through  a  separate  reserve  fund. 

In  addition,  the  Prudential  Reinsurance  Com- 
pany will  provide  reinsurance  lor  Guaranteed  Loan 
Program  projects  that  meet  MIFA's  underwriting 
criteria,  thus  assuring  that  the  first  pool,  scheduled 
for  the  spring  of  1985,  will  be  well  received  by 
investors  in  the  public  credit  market. 

For  growth-oriented  Massachusetts  companies, 
access  to  the  public  credit  market  will  mean  long- 
term  loans  at  fixed  rates  of  interest  to  finance  job- 
creating  expansions.  For  banks  and  sax  ings  and 
loan  institutions,  the  program  will  provide  a  tool 
to  maintain  a  wide  variety  of  banking  services  to 
their  commercial  customers,  while  limiting  their 
exposure  on  commercial  loans  to  the  equivalent 
of  one  year's  debt  sen  ice  through  a  standby  letter 
of  credit. 

In  the  coming  months,  MIFA  will  be  develop- 
ing other  economic  development  initiatives  to  add 
to  the  Commonwealth's  vitality.  Some  will  succeed, 
others  may  not,  but  the  path  to  sustained  economic 
growth  cannot  and  will  not  end  here. 


Will  1985  once  again  prove  to  be  a  pivotal  year 
for  MIFA? 

We  believe  it  will.  The  IDB  program  has  sur- 
vived another  round  of  restrictions  at  the  federal  - 
level,  yet  the  battle  over  tax  reform  looms  more 
ominously  than  ever  before.  During  the  year  ahead 
the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  will  face  its  first  real 
test.  And  MIFA  itself  will  be  challenged  to  develop 
new  programs  to  stimulate  economic  growth. 

Over  the  past  six  years  the  agency  has  pro- 
vided reliable,  efficient  services  to  the  state's 
business,  financial  and  development  communities, 
enabling  us  to  establish  a  platform  for  future  growth. 

Instrumental  in  building  this  strong  base  has 
been  the  remarkable  dedication  of  MIFA's  first  dep- 
uty director,  Marijo  McCarthy.  Under  her  direction, 
the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  was  formulated,  and 
she  has  brought  an  excellent  team  of  energetic  and 
talented  professionals  into  the  agency.  Her  impact 
on  MIFA  is  sure  to  reach  far  into  the  future. 

This  team  has  now  been  strengthened  even 
further  by  the  appointment  in  December  of  Brian 
Carty  to  succeed  Marijo  as  Chief  Operating  Officer. 
Brian  brings  broad  private  and  public  sector  man- 
agement experience  to  his  new  position,  and  we 
look  forward  to  his  contributions  to  the  agency. 

We  are  confident  that  in  1985  MIFA  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  rewarding  results  for  those  who 
believe  that  the  Commonwealth  should  continue  to 
find  innovative  means  to  support  smaller  business, 
create  new  jobs  and  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
Massachusetts'  citizens. 


Charles  F.  Kireker  and 


Robert  A .  Chadbourne  (seated) 


Respectfully  Submitted, 

Robert  A.  Chadbourne,  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Kireker, 

Executive  Director  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 


December  3  J.  1984 


'Massachusetts  was  the  natural  site  for  our  new 


plant.  We  have  a  ready  supply  of  skilled 


labor,  quality  components  and  highly 


educated  managers.  It  was  the  best 


decision  we've  made?'' 


—President  of  a  small,  new  company 


immediate  adjustments  in 


color,  light  and  intensity. 


Eikonix  Corporation  of 


Bedford,  the  only  producer 


of  this  system  in  the  U.S., 


has  expanded  rapidly  since 


its  founding  in  I960,  three 


times  with  the  help  oflDBs . 


Any  company,  whether  large  or  small,  prospers  by 
filling  a  need.  Needs  change  as  people  change. 
Companies  that  have  used  MIFA's  incentives  to  fill 
these  changing  needs  have  also  increased  their 
productivity  through  innovation. 

In  Massachusetts,  1,700  companies  can  tell 
their  own  stories  about  expanding  and  becoming 
more  efficient  through  the  cost  savings  provided  by 
industrial  development  bonds.  They  have  acceler- 
ated their  growth  plans,  increased  the  size  of  their 
expansions,  reduced  costs  to  fend  off  foreign  com- 
petitors or  introduced  new  products  to  maintain 
their  reputation  as  entrepreneurs  and  innovators. 

Specifically,  the  record  shows  that  1,431 
companies  have  invested  more  than  $1.9  billion  in 
industrial  expansion  projects  through  IDB  financ- 
ing since  1978.  As  a  result  of  this  investment,  an 
estimated  66,300  new  industrial  sector  jobs  have 
been  created. 

Optimism  about  Massachusetts'  economic 
future  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  1984  as  238 
companies  used  low-interest  bonds  to  construct 
5.6  million  square  feet  of  new  industrial  space  and 
renovate  an  additional  2.6  million  square  feet 
at  existing  facilities.  Over  150  companies  also  used 
$133  million  to  purchase  new  equipment. 

This  past  year  MIFA  saw  progress  manifested 
in  two  other  notable  ways.  First,  bold  entrepreneurs 
are  forming  new  companies  or  expanding  their 
existing  young  firms  with  the  assistance  of  IDBs. 
These  innovators  are  developing  a  diverse  array  of 
products  to  fill  emerging  needs.  Of  all  projects 
approved  in  1984,  nearly  40  percent  were  for 
companies  formed  since  1970,  a  strong  indication 
of  this  entrepreneurial  spirit. 

One  company  that  personifies  this  spirit  is 
Dorman  Bogdonoff,  Inc.,  the  brainchild  of  two 
19-year-old  high  school  friends  who  started  a  silk- 
screen  shop  in  a  basement.  Contacted  by  a  local 
electronics  company  to  produce  graphic  panels  for 
industrial  applications,  the  small  firm  completed 


Dielectrics  Industries  ofChicopee  has 


emerged  since  its  founding 


in  1959  as  a  diversified 


manufacturer  of  vinyl  prod- 


ucts, twice  expanding  with 


IDBs.  Its  recently  developed 


portable  controlled  environ- 


ment chamber  is  a  natural 


evolution  for  the  company  s 


medical  products  division. 


the  difficult  assignment.  This  led  to  other  special 
requests  from  companies  such  as  Chomerics, 
Boeing,  RCA,  GTE  and  Magnavox.  Dorman 
Bogdonoff,  which  now  employs  130  workers,  has 
become  a  leader  in  the  manufacture  of  membrane 
keyboards  for  several  personal  computer  makers. 

A  second  and  equally  important  trend  in  1984 
was  the  increased  use  of  IDBs  by  companies  that 
had  received  bonds  for  previous  expansions.  This 
"repeat  user"  phenomenon  formed  the  basis  for 
a  survey  that  MIFA,  working  with  Coopers  & 
Lybrand,  sent  to  131  companies  to  determine  how 
IDBs  had  influenced  their  activities.  The  study 
produced  several  dramatic  results. 

Most  importantly,  the  study  showed  that 
repeat  IDB  users  are  leaders  within  their  industries 
in  creating  new  jobs.  While  manufacturers  in 
Massachusetts  as  a  whole  showed  a  net  decrease 
in  annual  employment  of  1  percent  from  1978  to 
1983,  the  manufacturers  we  surveyed  showed 
average  annual  employment  growth  of  25  percent 
during  roughly  the  same  period. 

The  availability  of  lower  interest  rate  financ- 
ing proved  to  be  vitally  important  to  the  decisions 
of  these  companies  to  expand.  Over  86  percent  said 
that  their  expansions  would  have  been  reduced, 
delayed— or  both  — if  IDBs  had  not  been  available. 

Though  these  firms  may  not  be  completely  rep- 
resentative of  all  IDB  users  in  Massachusetts,  the 
results  indicate  strongly  that  IDBs  are  assisting 
companies  that  create  steady  employment,  experi- 
ence real  growth  and  play  a  significant  role  in  fuel- 
ing the  state's  economic  recovery. 

Since  affordable  IDB  financing  provides  sig- 
nificant cost  savings  year  after  year,  IDB  users  can 
reinvest  in  sustained  growth.  They  can  also  better 
withstand  fluctuating  economic  cycles.  This  resil- 
iency allows  entrepreneurs  to  explore  new  fields 
and  expand  when  new  opportunities  arise. 


Formed  in  197 5,  Dorman  Bogdonoff 


Corporation  produces 


touch-sensitive  membrane 


keyboards  for  electronic 


equipment,  using  silkscreen 


techniques  for  surface 


laminate  patterns .  The  firm's 


130  employees  now  occupy 


a  192  0's  brick  factory  in 


Andover,  recently  renovated 


with  a  $4  million  IDB . 


'Every  program  that's  available  is  needed  in  this 


kind  of  work.  But  once  the  pioneers  start 


to  redevelop  an  area,  it  comes  alive,  and 


the  vacant  properties  start  to  fill  up. 


CARD  financing  sets  that  spark.' 


—Local  developer 


lorticultural  Hall  strikes  an  impos- 


ing presence  in  Boston's  East 


Fenway  CARD .  Renovations, 


funded  with  a  $2. 7  million 


1DB,  are  being  completed 


to  convert  the  48,000 


square  foot  structure  into 


first  class  office  space .  Listed 


on  the  National  Register  of 


Historic  Places,  Horticultural 


Hall  is  one  of  15  Boston 


projects  approved  by  MIFA 
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Three  major  themes  have  emerged  in  the  economic 
renaissance  occurring  throughout  Massachusetts' 
downtowns:  forming  public  and  private  partner- 
ships, bringing  historic  structures  back  to  life,  and 
restoring  local  pride  in  downtown  commercial  cen- 
ters as  rewarding  places  to  work  and  shop. 

MIFA's  innovative  Commercial  Area  Revitali- 
zation  District  (CARD)  program  has  been  instru- 
mental in  targetting  these  forces  to  aid  in  the 
rebirth  of  downtowns  and  neighborhood  commer- 
cial centers.  Since  1978  merchants,  developers  and 
investors  have  worked  with  local  officials  and  MIFA 
to  channel  $557  million  into  CARD  areas  in  70 
Massachusetts  communities.  Of  that  amount,  $415 
million  was  financed  with  industrial  development 
bonds.  Increased  consumer  spending  and  stronger 
local  tax  bases  have  naturally  followed. 

More  than  $216  million  has  been  dedicated  to 
renovating  6.8  million  square  feet  in  older  build- 
ings and  adapting  them  to  new,  productive  uses. 
An  astounding  variety  of  mill  complexes,  carriage 
barns,  schools,  churches,  courthouses,  department 
stores  and  cultural  institutions  now  reverberate 
with  renewed  activity.  In  many  cases,  the  renovated 
buildings  have  historic  significance,  and  develop- 
ers often  strive  to  preserve  original  architectural 
details.  In  fact,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soci- 
ety has  stated  that  certified  historic  rehabilitation 
in  Massachusetts  comprises  10  percent  of  the 
national  total. 

One  project  sponsor  summed  up  how  MIFA's 
financial  incentives  reinforce  cooperative  efforts: 
"We  in  Massachusetts  happen  to  live  in  an  area  that 
is  rich  with  holdovers  from  the  past.  It's  tradition, 
and  we  can't  afford  to  lose  it.  The  CARD  program 
helps  us  save  buildings  that  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  saved." 

The  city  of  Worcester  demonstrates  a  spirit 
today  that  was  lacking  ten  years  ago.  Upon  estab- 
lishing one  of  the  state's  first  CARD  plans  in  1978, 
city  leaders  began  to  redirect  public  and  private 
investments  into  faltering  commercial  centers. 
"The  availability  of  an  attractive  financing 
vehicle  — particularly  in  the  early  1980's  when 
interest  rates  went  through  the  roof  —  prompted  a 
number  of  investors  to  improve  buildings  in  the 


The  90-year-old  Day  Building,  shown 


behind  the  chairman  of  the 


Worcester  IDFA  and  a  new 


tenant,  was  recently  restored 


with  a  $1 .6  million  IDB . 


Included  in  the  project  was 


the  construction  of  a  three- 


story  parking  garage .  The 


structure  now  contains  mod- 


ern office  and  retail  space . 


area  when  they  otherwise  probably  would  not 
have,"  said  a  local  development  official.  Today,  $22 
million  in  IDBs  has  been  approved  for  Worcester's 
CARD,  nearly  half  the  total  downtown  investment. 

One  CARD  story  is  told  by  the  president  of  the 
Greater  Worcester  YMCA: 

"We  had  a  big  old  downtown  YMCA  that  had 
seen  better  days.  We  were  running  annual  operat- 
ing deficits  of  about  $300,000.  Within  five  years 
that  was  going  to  take  the  whole  organization  down 
with  it,  and  a  lot  of  people  would  have  been  out  of 
work.  The  problem  was  that  we  had  the  wrong  kind 
of  building  to  serve  our  audiences. 

"We  decided  to  acquire  the  rundown  buildings 
adjoining  us,  tear  down  half  our  old  building,  then 
renovate  what  we  kept  and  build  a  new  addition. 
Then  the  question  was  where  to  get  the  money.  We 
knew  we  could  eventually  raise  $5  million  through 
a  capital  campaign,  but  pledges  are  paid  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  the  building  had  to  be  built  in 
a  year.  We  were  looking  at  a  shortfall  of  $2  million. 
We  then  discovered  we  were  located  within  a 
CARD,  and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  that  brought 
us  home.  We  floated  the  bond  and  built  the  facility. 

"Now  our  membership  is  up  90  percent.  We're 
serving  a  lot  of  kids  we've  never  served  before. 
We  are  also  serving  more  women;  before  we  didn't 
really  have  complete  women's  facilities.  We  have 
75  employees.  The  jobs  we've  kept  have  been  the 
kinds  of  jobs  it's  important  to  keep  in  an  area  like 
this.  And  more  broadly,  the  new  development  has 
made  a  dramatic  difference  in  this  whole  section  of 
a  main  street.  It's  served  as  a  spur  to  other  people. 
They  figure  that  if  the  'Y'  is  putting  in  a  building 
that's  going  to  be  there  for  50  years,  the  area  must 
be  on  its  way  up." 

Variations  on  this  theme  have  been  repeated  at 
CARD  project  sites  over  and  over  again  during  the 
past  six  years,  illustrating  a  strong  local  commit- 
ment to  renewed  vitality  in  the  state's  city  and  town 
centers.  That  is  why  during  1984,  investors  and 
developers  continued  to  respond  to  the  CARD  loca- 
tional  incentive  by  investing  $123  million  in  56 
downtown  projects.  These  commitments  show  that 
IDB  financing  continues  to  make  a  real  difference 
in  our  once-neglected  older  urban  centers. 


An  ambitious  expansion  by  the 


Greater  Worcester  YMCA 


was  funded  in  part  by  a 


$2  million  IDB .  Now  bustling 


with  2,000  members,  the 


downtown  "Y"  has  been  a 


catalyst  for  other  rehabili- 


tation projects  in  the  area. 


Since  1978,  MIFA  has 


approved  57  commercial 


and  industrial  projects  in 


Worcester  with  a  total  bond 


amount  of  $65  million. 


'/  worked  here  for  20  years  and  watched  one 


man's  dream  materialize.  Now  that  dream 


is  alive  again,  and  I  feel  alive  again  too. 


It's  exciting  to  be  part  of  the  rebirth 


of  our  company'' 


—  Worker  in  company  buy-out 


The  largest  employer  in  Orange, 


Rodney  Hunt  Corporation 


manufactures  hydraulic  sys 


terns  (shown  right)  and  cast 


iron  sluice  gates  to  control 


water,  hydroelectric  power 


and  seivage  systems .  In 


1984,  the  firm  purchased 


new  equipment  with  the  help 


of  a  $2  million  1DB. 


A  community's  most  valuable  resource  is  its  peo- 
ple, yet  many  ingredients  go  into  developing  and 
maintaining  a  sense  of  community.  A  community 
prospers  when  its  citizens  commit  themselves  to  a 
better  quality  of  life.  It  also  prospers  when  develop- 
ers revive  a  rundown  structure  or  when  a  local 
company  introduces  a  new  product  line  and  hires 
additional  employees. 

Industrial  development  bonds  have  been  used 
in  199  Massachusetts  communities  over  the  past 
six  years,  fostering  growth  in  a  diverse  array  of 
industrial  enterprises.  In  many  cities  and  towns, 
local  officials  have  taken  the  lead  in  encouraging 
industrial  growth  and  downtown  revitalization. 
Since  1978,  93  local  industrial  development 
financing  authorities  (IDFAs)  have  issued  $1.6 
billion  in  bonds  to  finance  expansions. 

More  than  91  percent  of  MIFA-approved  IDBs 
have  been  used  by  Massachusetts  companies  to 
expand  existing  facilities  or  establish  new  plants  in 
the  state.  This  growth  has  given  communities  a 
sense  of  confidence.  Cities  and  towns  such  as 
Orange  and  Athol,  Peabody,  Easton  and  Agawam 
have  demonstrated  this  confidence  by  making  up- 
front investments  in  industrial  parks  where  IDBs 
often  are  used  to  finance  subsequent  construction. 

For  example,  Agawam  business  leaders  chose 
WestMass,  a  private,  non-profit  organization,  to 
develop  their  320-acre  Agawam  Regional  Indus- 
trial Park  in  1982.  Local  businesspeople  contrib- 
uted $250,000,  and  the  town  used  a  $600,000 
matching  grant  to  aid  in  roadway  construction. 
Seven  firms  have  committed  to  building  nearly 
300,000  square  feet  of  new  industrial  space,  four 
of  which  expanded  with  $7  million  in  IDBs. 

Another  example  is  the  city  of  Taunton,  which 
in  1974  began  its  commitment  to  develop  437  acres 
of  state  land.  At  that  time,  Route  495  was  years 
from  completion,  but  local  authorities  believed  that 
construction  of  the  highway  would  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Myles  Standish  Industrial  Park. 

The  city  obtained  a  Community  Development 
Action  Grant  to  build  a  new  access  road.  That  was 
just  the  beginning.  Since  then,  15  companies  have 
completed  or  planned  new  construction  totalling 
873,900  square  feet  of  new  industrial  space,  over 


Mayor  Richard  Johnson  and  Bill 


McAloon,  executive  director 


oj  the  Taunton  Development 


Corporation,  are  dedicated 


to  developing  the  city's  Myles 


Standish  Industrial  Park . 


In  1984,  new  investment  in 


the  park  totalled  $20  million . 


half  of  which  was  committed  in  1984.  The  total 
investment  of  $34  million  will  generate  over 
$765,000  in  annual  property  taxes  for  the  city. 

This  growth  did  not  happen  by  accident.  The 
city,  through  the  establishment  of  the  Taunton 
Industrial  Commission,  amassed  funds  to  match 
state  grants  for  completion  of  water,  sewage  and 
road  amenities. 

But  new  construction  is  not  the  answer  for  every 
business.  Some  companies  have  literally  grown  up 
with  their  communities,  becoming  entwined  with 
the  lives  of  both  employees  and  residents.  If  a  com- 
pany falters,  the  effects  ripple  into  every  level  of 
a  community's  economic  structure.  Turning  a 
company  around  takes  courage,  an  infusion  of 
affordable  capital  and  often  new  management. 

MIFA  has  encouraged  buy-outs  financed  by 
industrial  development  bonds  to  help  rejuvenate 
companies  that  have  been  mainstays  of  their  com- 
munities. The  Van  Keuren  Company  of  Watertown 
is  one  such  firm. 

Established  over  50  years  ago,  the  firm  manu- 
factures high  precision  gauges,  optical  flats,  screw 
machine  products  and  an  optical  comparator.  Its 
measuring  tools  are  still  used  today  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  Measures. 

After  a  period  of  decline,  however,  the  firm 
faced  the  possibility  of  layoffs  and  eventual  shut- 
down. Seeing  potential  in  the  faltering  company,  a 
young  entrepreneur  used  a  $2.3  million  IDB  to 
purchase  the  assets  of  the  firm.  With  this  invest- 
ment and  new  management,  the  company  is  again 
operating  profitably.  Moreover,  the  firm  saved  81 
jobs  and  hired  25  new  employees. 

Such  turnaround  stories  have  contributed  to 
the  revival  of  communities  across  the  state. 
Managers,  workers,  local  officials  and  government 
leaders  have  worked  together  to  create  a  strong 
environment  for  prosperity.  The  accessibility  and 
efficiency  of  the  IDB  program  has  given  them  a 
tool  to  build  that  environment. 


The  "Microprojector"  is  a  self- 


contained  inspection  unit 


produced  for  metal  fabri- 


cators by  the  Van  Keuren 


Company  of  Watertown . 


A  new  management  team 


recently  purchased  the 


company,  aided  by  a 


$2.3  million  IDB,  and 


expanded  the  firm's 


well-known  product  line . 


"Industry  has  awakened  to  the  need  to  modern.' 


ize.  Past  capital  spending  was  based  on 


increased  capacity.  But  today  it's  aimed 


much  more  at  improving  efficiency.' 


—President  of  Massachusetts  company 


Rapidly  growing  Guilford  Industries 


used  a  $3  million  IDB  to 


purchase  a  vacant  mill  in 


East  Douglas  to  complement 


its  production  of  textiles .  The 


process  shown  is  "dressing," 


which  prepares  spun  yarn  for 


weaving .  Today  the  mill  is 


alive  again  with  250  workers 


producing  specialty  fabrics 


for  industry,  principally  as 


office  partitions . 
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Diversity  has  become  the  hallmark  of  Massachu- 
setts industry.  As  technology-related  companies 
provide  end  markets  for  traditional  manufacturers, 
basic  industries  can  generate  new  earnings  to 
invest  in  advanced  technologies.  As  a  result, 
mature  industries  generate  new  products  and 
become  more  competitive.  Each  sector's  success 
benefits  from  the  other's  growth. 

The  industrial  development  bond  program  has 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  this  broad-based 
diversity.  By  reducing  the  risk  of  new  investment 
and  encouraging  smaller  business  to  modernize, 
IDBs  have  assisted  the  expansions  of  1,080  manu- 
facturers during  the  last  six  years,  despite  a  reces- 
sion, high  interest  rates  and  foreign  competition. 
These  expansions  represent  a  total  investment  of 
$1.8  billion. 

The  majority  of  the  Commonwealth's  enter- 
prises still  are  known  as  mature  industries,  includ- 
ing metal  forming  companies,  wire  and  machinery 
manufacturers,  printers  and  publishers,  food  pro- 
cessors, rubber  and  plastics  firms  and  textile  mak- 
ers. In  fact,  during  1984  MIFA  approved  industrial 
development  bonds  for  109  traditional  companies 
totalling  $187  million,  48  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  industrial  projects  approved.  These  more 
labor-intensive  companies,  tapping  Massachusetts' 
wealth  of  skilled  workers,  have  invested  in  modern- 
ized plants  and  technologically  advanced  equip- 
ment with  the  help  of  IDB  financing.  In  addition, 
they  added  an  estimated  4,480  new  workers  to 
their  payrolls  in  1984. 

One  such  firm  is  Cape  Cod  Potato  Chips,  truly 
a  home-grown  phenomenon.  Formed  in  1980  in 
Hyannis,  the  company  began  producing  potato 
chips  with  three  full-time  employees,  aided  on 
occasion  by  family  members.  Sales  that  year 
totalled  $33,000.  Sales  jumped  to  $340,000  in 
1982  and  $1.25  million  in  1983.  In  1984,  only  four 
years  since  its  founding,  sales  topped  $2.6  million. 
The  company  now  employs  80  workers  and  plans  to 
add  30  more  by  expanding  into  a  newly  constructed 
facility,  financed  in  part  by  a  $1.2  million  IDB. 


Using  a  $1.2  million  low-interest 


bond,  Cape  Cod  Potato 


Chips  of  Hyannis  has  com- 


pleted construction  of  its  new 


19,000  square  foot  facility. 


From  a  beginning  of  one  fry 


machine  and  three  workers, 


the  firm  now  has  12  fryers 


like  the  one  shown  and 


80  employees . 


Building  a  new  plant  and  buying  modern 
equipment  were  absolute  necessities  for  this  fast- 
growing  company.  It  simply  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  its  product  — potato  chips  made 
"the  old  fashioned  way".  The  company,  like  many 
others  that  have  utilized  IDB  financing,  developed 
a  variation  on  a  traditional  product  to  satisfy 
changing  market  demands.  The  firm's  growth,  while 
phenomenal  for  a  traditional  company,  typifies  the 
dedication  and  hard  work  that  has  spurred  the 
growth  of  many  Massachusetts  enterprises. 

Other  traditional  industries  have  adapted  their 
production  methods  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
more  sophisticated  market  generated  by  the  state's 
high  tech  companies.  Electronics  firms,  medical 
research  facilities  and  software  producers  all  rely 
on  the  healthy  industrial  base  that  exists  in 
Massachusetts. 

MIFA  approved  over  $73  million  in  IDBs  in 
1984  to  aid  in  the  growth  of  25  technology-related 
companies.  Their  technological  advancement 
has  also  relied  on  facilities  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. Since  1978,  62  firms  have  spent  $120  mil- 
lion in  low-interest  bonds  to  expand  their  research 
and  development  capacities. 

Achieving  balanced  economic  growth  in  the 
Commonwealth  has  become  a  reality.  Because  of 
the  partnership  between  traditional  industries  and 
technology-related  companies,  unemployment  is  at 
its  lowest  level  in  15  years  and  is  the  lowest  of  the 
ten  largest  industrialized  states. 


Zymark  Corporation  ofHopkinton 


develops  and  manufactures 


laboratory  automation  sys- 


tems, being  demonstrated 


here  to  a  research  scientist . 


The  company's  facility  was 


constructed  with  a  $550,000 


bond  in  1982  and  expanded 


in  1984  with  a  $660,000 


bond .  Zymark  now  employs 


130  people . 


"Small  companies  need  reasonably  priced  financ- 


ing to  prosper.  Their  costs  are  high,  and 


their  profit  margins  are  slim.  Incentives 


that  encourage  growth  are  vital,  and  we 


must  help  preserve  them." 


—Manufacturing  association  executive 
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Precise  calibration  is  a  vital  step  in 


0  .W.  Landegrens  fabricat- 


ing and  spinning  of  custom 


metal  components .  The  firm 


employs  35  workers  in 


Pittsfield. Since  1978,  57 


percent  of  Ml  FA  -approved 


industrial  projects  were  for 


companies  with  fewer  than 


tUni 


The  impact  of  industrial  development  bonds 
reaches  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Massachusetts. 
The  program  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
economic  development  tools  for  towns,  cities  and 
states  across  the  country.  For  many  smaller 
businesses,  IDBs  provide  the  only  vehicle  to  obtain- 
ing reasonably  priced  expansion  capital. 
For  others,  IDBs  are  an  important  component  in 
projects  that  involve  various  federal  and 
state  financing  programs. 

Overwhelmingly  oriented  to  smaller 
businesses,  IDBs  offer  attractive  below-prime-rate 
financing  that  these  companies  could  not  otherwise 
find.  Since  1978,  MIFA  has  approved  816  projects 
for  companies  with  fewer  than  100  employees.  The 
program's  use  by  small  firms  continued  in  1984,  as 
77  percent  of  the  MIFA-approved  industrial  sector 
projects  had  sales  under  $20  million. 

In  addition,  many  small  businesses  have 
learned  to  value  the  cooperation  of  local  economic 
development  officials  in  seeking  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grants  (UDAGs),  Community  Devel- 
opment Action  Grants  (CDAGs)  and  other  incentives. 

In  Salem,  city  officials  assembled  a  variety  of 
financial  incentives  to  help  local  developers  reno- 
vate the  Masonic  Temple  building.  The  new  owners 
used  a  $1  million  bond,  issued  by  the  Salem  IDFA, 
a  $276,000  CDAG  and  an  $820,000  UDAG  to 
complete  their  rehabilitation.  Today  the  complex  is 
95  percent  occupied.  One  owner  remarked,  "The 
building  inspector  had  issued  a  permit  to  demolish 
the  building.  Instead  it  is  now  giving  impetus  to 
the  viability  of  the  downtown." 

In  order  to  ensure  further  cooperation,  MIFA 
and  67  other  issuers  formed  the  Council  of  In- 
dustrial Development  Bond  Issuers  (CIDBI).  The 
council  aims  to  protect  IDBs  against  unwarranted 
criticism  and  to  generate  nationwide  support  for 
their  continued  availability.  It  will  also  assist  state 
and  local  authorities  in  administering  the  programs 
and  address  growing  concerns  with  international 
competition. 

The  impact  of  IDBs  extends  beyond  the  walls 
of  a  company,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  com- 
munity and  even  across  state  lines.  With  this  in 
mind,  MIFA  will  continue  to  support  the  legitimate 
public  purpose  uses  of  IDBs  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  nation. 


Built  in  1914  in  the  Classical  Revival 


style,  the  Masonic  Temple 


building  in  Salem  was 


nearly  destroyed  by 


fire  in  1982 .  Two  owners 


of  the  complex  are 


shown  discussing  the 


project  with  an  officer  of 


Bank  of  New  England, 


one  of  the  building's 


35  tenants . 


Coopers  &  Lybrand  and  The  Massachusetts 
Industrial  Finance  Agency  Report  on  - 
The  Use  of  Industrial  Development  Bonds 
in  Massachusetts 


Despite  the  continuing  debate  over  the  use  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  capital  expansions  by 
private  companies,  the  impact  of  this  form  of  financ- 
ing on  these  companies  has  not  been  adequately 
assessed. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  this  impact,  Coopers 
&  Lybrand,  working  with  the  Massachusetts  Indus- 
trial Finance  Agency  (MIFA),  conducted  a  survey 
of  131  companies  in  Massachusetts  that  have  used 
industrial  development  bonds  (IDBs)  to  finance 
expansions.  Coopers  &  Lybrand  wrote  the  survey 
questionnaire,  established  procedures  for  adminis- 
tering the  survey  to  ensure  confidentiality,  devised 
the  statistical  methodology  used  to  analyze  the  sur- 
vey responses  and  conducted  the  analysis. 

Each  of  the  131  companies  has  used  tax- 
exempt  financing  at  least  twice  since  MIFA's  found- 
ing in  1978.  As  repeat  IDB  users,  these  companies 
have  a  more  extensive  track  record  to  assist  in 
determining  the  impact  of  IDBs  in  three  major 
areas:  rate  of  company  growth,  new  job  creation, 
and  how  IDBs  impact  these  two  factors. 

For  this  reason  MIFA  and  Coopers  &  Lybrand 
initially  decided  to  focus  on  only  these  repeat 
users*  This  focus  naturally  causes  some  bias,  since 
these  firms  have  a  history  of  expansion  that  may  not 
be  completely  analogous  to  the  entire  population  of 
IDB  users.  However,  in  terms  of  total  employment, 
gross  sales  and  age,  the  survey  population  does  not 
differ  substantially  from  the  total  portfolio  of  com- 
panies that  have  utilized  IDBs  in  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  131  companies  surveyed,  81,  or  62  per- 
cent, responded  to  the  ten-page  survey.  The  ques- 
tions were  designed  to  provide  information  on  four 
major  areas  of  interest: 

1.  Company  Profile  — What  types  of  companies 
are  using  IDBs  and  how  they  are  using  them. 

2.  Analysis  of  Company  Growth— How  these 
companies  have  grown  in  terms  of  sales  and 
net  income. 
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Table  2 

Breakdown  of  Respondents  by  SIC  Code 


Respondents 

Percentage 

Traditional  Manufacturing 

SIC  Codes:  20, 22, 23,  25, 26, 27, 30, 34 

48 

59.3% 

Technology-Related 
SIC  Codes:  36, 38, 73 

19 

23.4% 

Wholesale  Trade, 

Business  Services  &  Miscellaneous 

SIC  Codes:  39,50,51,89 

14 

17.3% 

3.  Analysis  of  Employment  Growth  — How 
employment  at  the  IDB  locations  has  grown 
since  the  time  of  bond  approval. 

4.  Impact  of  IDB  Financing— How  the  avail- 
ability of  IDBs  affects  a  company's  decision 
to  expand. 

Company  Profile 

In  general,  most  of  the  companies  surveyed  were  in 
traditional  manufacturing  industries  and  were 
established  since  1961.  Significantly,  all  but  three 
were  headquartered  in  Massachusetts  and  chose  to 
make  their  IDB  investments  in-state  rather  than 
relocate. 

As  Table  1  shows,  the  majority  of  the  respond- 
ing companies  were  formed  since  1960  and,  in  fact, 
7.4  percent  were  formed  since  1981. 

Traditional  manufacturers  accounted  for 
60  percent  of  the  total  respondents,  while  23  per- 
cent categorized  themselves  as  technology  or 
electronics-related  industries  and  17  percent  were 
involved  in  wholesale  trade  or  business-related 
services.  (Table  2) 

The  survey  respondents  were  also  predomi- 
nantly smaller-sized  companies.  The  median  1984 
gross  sales  figure  was  $14.1  million,  and  the 
median  1984  employment  was  97. 

As  Table  3  shows,  41  percent  had  fewer  than 
100  employees  at  the  time  of  the 'survey,  and  69 
percent  had  fewer  than  200  workers.  In  addition, 
nearly  69  percent  had  sales  of  under  $20  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  In  fact,  four  out  of  five  had  sales  of 
under  $50  million.  (Table  4) 

Analysis  of  Company  Growth 

The  survey  asked  companies  to  provide  gross  sales 
and  net  income  figures  from  1978  (or  the  year  they 
were  founded)  to  1984. 

As  shown  in  Table  5,  the  companies  using 
IDBs  are  on  a  fast  track  of  sales  growth.  Of  the  69 
companies  that  provided  this  information,  over 
one-half  experienced  a  compound  growth  rate  of 
more  than  20  percent,  and  less  than  3  percent 
showed  a  net  decrease  in  sales.  In  fact,  from  1978 
through  1984,  these  firms  showed  an  average  of 
23.5  percent  in  compound  annual  sales  growth. 

Even  in  the  more  volatile  area  of  profitability, 
31  of  the  63  responding  companies  showed  annual 
increases  in  net  income  of  over  10  percent.  (Table  5) 
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1984  Estimated  Gross  Sales 
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Table  5 

Annual  Compound  Growth  of  Gross  Sales  and  Net  Income 
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These  companies  believe  overwhelmingly  that 
their  future  growth  will  exceed  the  high  levels  of 
the  past  six  years. 

Though  88  percent  indicated  that  they 
believed  the  economy  as  a  whole  would  grow  at  the 
same  or  lesser  rate  in  1985,  three  out  of  four  pre- 
dicted that  their  company  will  grow  at  a  higher  rate 
in  1985. 

This  confidence  is  demonstrated  by  the  amount 
of  capital  investment  planned  by  these  firms  in 
coming  years:  over  $81  million  in  1985;  $64  mil- 
lion in  1986;  and  $60  million  in  1987. 

Analysis  of  Employment  Growth 

The  critical  issue  of  new  job  growth  provides  the 
most  significant  data.  The  companies  were  asked  to 
provide  employment  growth  figures  at  the  location 
utilizing  IDB  financing  at  the  time  the  first  IDB  was 
approved,  then  one  and  two  years  later,  and  finally 
the  current  level  of  employment. 

The  63  companies  that  provided  this  informa- 
tion showed  a  compound  average  growth  in  new 
jobs  of  24.3  percent  in  the  period  between  the  date 
of  bond  approval  and  the  present.  By  comparison, 
manufacturing  employment  statewide  actually 
declined  at  a  compound  average  rate  of  nearly 
1  percent.  (Table  6) 

In  fact,  in  eveiy  case  the  average  growth  of 
those  companies  we  surveyed,  broken  down  by 
industry  group,  far  exceeded  the  statewide  aver- 
ages for  the  same  industries. 

The  strongest  employment  growth  was  among 
the  paper  manufacturing  firms  utilizing  IDBs, 
which  showed  a  45.3  percent  growth  in  employ- 
ment. That  same  industry  group  statewide  had  a 
3.2  percent  decline  in  total  employment  from  1978 
to  1983.  (Table  7) 

IDB  Impact  on  Investment  Decision 

The  previous  sections  of  this  study  provide  a 
revealing  portrait  of  the  types  of  companies  that  are : 
using  IDB  financing.  The  third  part  of  the  survey 
was  designed  to  determine  the  impact  of  IDBs  on 
the  decisions  of  these  companies  to  expand. 


Table  6 

Average  Compound  Annual  Change  in  Employment  Among  Survey 
Respondents*  vs.  Average  Compound  Change  in  Statewide 
Manufacturing  Employment** 
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Table  7 

Average  Compound  Annual  Change  in  Employment  at  IDB  Location  vs. 
Average  Compound  Change  in  Statewide  Industry  Employment 


SIC 
Code 

Industry 

Number  of 
Respondents* 

Avg.  Change  at 
IDB  Facility 

Statewide 
Avg. Change 

26 

Paper  & 

Allied 

Products 

10 

+  45.3% 

-3.2% 

27 

Printing  & 
Publishing 

8 

+  24.2% 

+  1.8% 

30 

Rubber  & 
Plastics 

6 

+  22.9% 

-1.5% 

34 

Fabricated 

Metal 

Products 

6 

+  20.9% 

-3.1% 

36 

Electrical 
Equip.  & 
Supplies 

7 

+  16.1% 

+  2.5% 

38 

Instruments 
&  Related 
Products 

5 

+  20.0% 

+  0.2% 

*Only  includes  those  industries  with  five  or  more  responses. 
**Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Compendium  of  Labor 
Market  Trends,  1978-1983. 


Table  8 

Breakdown  of  Uses  of  IDB  Financing 
(Total  #  of  Responses) 


Description  of  Project 

IDB#1 

IDB  #2 

New  Addition,  Renovation,  or  Equipment 
at  Existing  Facility 

42 

44 

Construction  of  New  Plant 

28 

29 

Acquisition  of  Existing  Company 

4 

3 

Company  Moves  to  Massachusetts 

0 

0 

Start-up 

6 

0 

Other 

1 

3 

Total 

81 

79 

The  vast  majority  of  the  respondents  used 
IDB  financing  to  construct  an  addition,  purchase 
equipment  for  or  renovate  an  existing  facility,  or  to 
construct  a  new  facility.  In  not  a  single  instance 
was  an  IDB  used  to  finance  the  move  of  a  company 
from  another  state.  (Table  8) 

The  companies  were  also  asked  how  their 
expansions  would  have  been  affected  had  IDBs  not 
been  available. 

Over  77  percent  indicated  that  without  IDBs, 
their  first  and/or  second  expansions  would  have 
been  delayed;  and  of  the  companies  that  reported 
no  delay,  6.2  percent  would  have  reduced  the  size 
of  their  expansions.  (Table  9)  Of  those  companies 
that  indicated  that  the  projects  would  have  been 
delayed,  two  out  of  five  estimated  a  delay  of  more 
than  one  year.  In  addition,  over  13  percent  esti- 
mated a  delay  of  more  than  three  years.  (Table  10) 

In  addition,  most  of  the  responding  companies 
have  used  the  savings  from  the  lower  interest  rate 
IDBs  to  finance  additional  job-creating  ventures. 

The  survey  asked  respondents  to  rank  a  variety 
of  choices  from  one  to  three  on  how  the  savings 
were  used.  Each  ranking  was  given  a  value  to  pro- 
vide a  weighted  ranking  for  each  category. 

The  weighted  rankings  indicated  that  95  per- 
cent of  the  companies  used  the  savings  to  reinvest 
in  their  companies,  and  the  savings  were  most  fre- 
quently used  to  increase  production  through  further 
new  employment.  (Table  11) 

In  sum,  the  data  provided  a  strong  indication 
that  IDBs  are  a  significant  factor  in  the  ability  of 
smaller,  financially  healthy  companies  to  acceler- 
ate capital  expansions  and  create  significant  new 
employment  in  Massachusetts. 


Table  9 

Predicted  Changes  in  Expansion  Without  IDB  Financing 
(Percentage  of  All  Respondents*  for  Both  IDBs) 


Reduce 
Expansion 

No  Reduction 
in  Expansion 

Total 

Delay  Expansion 

53.7% 

23.4% 

77.1% 

No  Delay  in  Expansion 

6.2% 

1 1 .7% 

17.9% 

Total 

59.9% 

35.1% 

95.0% 

*4.9%  did  not  respond. 


Table  10 

Estimated  Expansion  Delays  Without  IDB  Financing 
(Percentage  of  All  Respondents  for  Both  IDBs) 


Less  than 
One  Year 

1to3 
Years 

More  than 
3  Years 

Delay  in  Making  Same  Investment 

14.2% 

6.8% 

1.2% 

Expand  Less  &  Delay 

6.8% 

34.6% 

12.3% 

Total 

21.0% 

41.4% 

13.5% 

Table  11 

Investment  of  Interest  Rate  Savings 


Coopers 
&Lybrand 

This  report  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 


Category 

Weighted  Rankings 

Savings  toward  increasing  production 
through  further  new  employment 

25% 

Savings  toward  future  capital  expansion 

22% 

Savings  toward  working  capital 

15% 

Savings  toward  lowering  product  cost 

14% 

Savings  toward  marketing  expansion 

10% 

Savings  toward  research  &  development 

9% 

Savings  toward  increased  equity 

5% 

Total 

100% 

Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency 
1984  Projects 


Bond 

Board 

New 

Company 

Location 

Amount 

Approval 

Jobs 

Data  Instruments,  Inc. 

Acton 

$5,150,000 

11/1 

110 

Setra  Systems,  Inc. 

Acton 

3,500,000 

12/12 

70 

Martin  Industries 

Agawam 

3,200,000 

10/4 

40 

Olympic  Manufacturing 

Group,  Inc. 

Agawam 

650,000 

10/4 

12 

PreMAT,Inc./DFM 

Corp./DFA  Corporation 

Agawam 

3,145,000 

11/29 

50 

Amesbury  Industrial 

Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Amesbury  IDEA 

330,000 

1/12 

** 

Hamilton  Gateway 

Limited  Partnership 

Amesbury  IDEA 

750,000 

6/7 

** 

Bartley  Machine  & 

Manufacturing  Co. ,  Inc. 

Amesbury  IDEA 

400,000 

7/12 

20 

Andover  Business 

Andover/ 

Park, Inc. 

Lawrence 

2,000,000 

9/6 

t 

Topham,  Fardy 

&  Company 

Andover  IDEA 

625,000 

4/5 

** 

Andover  Controls 

Corporation 

Andover  IDFA 

1,900,000 

7/12 

50 

Andover  Office  Associates 

Limited  Partnership 

Andover  IDEA 

2,800,000 

7/12 

** 

Park  Street  Village 

Realty  Trust 

Andover  IDFA 

1,200,000 

9/6 

** 

Frost  Company,  Inc. 

Andover  IDFA 

1,200,000 

10/4 

4 

Andover  Memorial 

Hall  Trust 

Andover  IDEA 

5,200,000 

11/1 

** 

Academy  Nursing 

Home,  Inc. 

Andover 

3,663,000 

11/29 

84 

Andover  Business  Park 

Associates  I 

Andover  IDEA 

4,600,000 

12/18 

t 

Adamian  Realty  Trust 

Arlington  IDFA 

900,000 

9/6 

** 

American  Insulated 

Wire  Corporation 

-  Atdeborough 

3,500,000 

8/2 

70* 

Craft,  Inc. 

'  Attleborough 

375,000 

9/6 

5 

Worcester  Envelope 

Company 

Auburn  IDFA 

1,200,000 

7/12 

15 

Housing  Organizational 

Realty  Trust 

Avon  IDFA 

3,250,000 

8/2 

t 

Giltspur  Expo  Industries, 

Inc./Unigate,  Inc. 

Avon  IDFA 

2,500,000 

11/1 

15 

INFO,  Incorporated 

Ayer 

700,000 

4/5 

25 

Eikonix  Corporation 

Bedford 

1,250,000 

4/5 

50 

Millipore  Corporation 

Bedford 

1,000,000 

9/6 

10 

Eikonix  Corporation 

Bedford 

4,400,000 

11/29 

75 

Company 


Location 


Bond         Board   New 
Amount   Approval  Jobs 


New  England  Forest 
Products/The  Universal 
Companies,  Inc. 

National  Fiber,  Inc. 
Kaiser  Systems,  Inc. 
Ledgewood  Nursing 
Care  Center 

Optical  Fiber 
Technologies,  Inc. 

Design  Technology 
Corporation 

Cambridge  Medical 
Technology  Corporation 

L.E.  Muran  Company 
Cabot  Corporation 
Magnesium  Casting  Co. 
Stavis  Seafoods,  Inc. 
Eagle  Electric  Supply 
Co.,  Inc. 

Incubator  Associates 
Portland  Partnership 
William  E  Coyne,  Esq. 
Independent 
Packaging,  Inc. 
Mark-Burton,  Inc. 

New  England  Lithograph 
Co.,  Inc. 

Chinese  Economic 
Development  Council, 
Inc. 

Lower  Mills  Associates  I 
Lower  Mills  Associates  II 
Commonwealth 
Publishing  Co. ,  Inc. 
Romanow,  Inc. 

Harrington  King 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

MacDonald  &  Evans,  Inc. 


Belchertown 

$1,000,000 

6/7 

50 

Belchertown 

1,000,000 

7/12 

10* 

Beverly  IDFA 

1,000,000 

2/2 

37 

Beverly 

4,358,380 

11/29 

84 

Billerica 

1,000,000 

1/12 

6 

Billerica  IDFA 

1,550,000 

4/5 

40 

Billerica  IDFA 

1,135,000 

9/6 

25 

Billerica  IDFA 

600,000 

9/6 

10 

Billerica  IDFA 

1,000,000 

11/1 

20 

Boston  IDFA 

900,000 

3/1 

60 

Boston  IDFA 

750,000 

5/3 

5 

Boston  IDFA 

1,200,000 

6/7 

14 

Boston 

5,196,000 

6/7 

** 

Boston  IDFA 

3,300,000 

8/2 

** 

Boston  IDFA 

900,000 

8/2 

** 

Boston  IDFA 

900,000 

10/4 

28 

Boston  IDEA 

2,100,000 

10/4 

33 

Boston IDEA 

550,000 

10/4 

6 

Boston 

4,800,000 

10/25 

** 

Boston 

1,435,000 

11/1 

** 

Boston 

2,265,000 

11/1 

** 

Boston  IDFA 

675,000 

11/29 

10 

Boston  IDFA 

850,000 

11/29 

4 

Boston  IDFA 

1,200,000 

12/18 

10 

Braintree 

750,000 

9/6 

15 

Company 


Location 


Bond         Board   New 
Amount   Approval  Jobs 


Company 


Location 


Bond 
Amount 


Board  New 
Approval  Jobs 


Parker  Warehouse  & 
Distributing  Corporation/ 
Parker's  Express 
Cirelli  Foods,  Inc. 
Mupac  Corporation 

Triple  P  Packaging  & 
Paper  Products,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data 
Management,  Inc. 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Company 

Continuous  Learning 
Corporation 

Waltham  Fruit,  Inc. 
Cambridge  Electric  Motor 
Service,  Inc. /Leahy 
Business  Archives,  Inc. 

Petroferm  Research,  Inc. 
Commercial  Sheetmetal 
Co.,  Inc. 

Revere  Park  Realty  Trust 
Ocean  Spray 
Cranberries,  Inc. 
Anil  Kumar 

TTS  Corporation 
Leo  Concrete 
Services,  Inc. 
North  Atlantic 
Millwork  Corporation 

Nuclear  Metals,  Inc. 
Terra-Light  Corporation 
Danvers  Atrium  Trust 
Hansen  Engineering  & 
Machinery  Co. ,  Inc. 


Beverly  Enterprises  — 

Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Dedham 

$8,300,000 

4/5 

11 

Bridgewater 

$1,200,000 

3/1 

25 

Channing  L.  Bete 

Brockton  IDFA 

1,675,000 

9/6 

15 

Co.,  Inc. 

Deerfield  IDFA 

1,500,000 

1/12 

10 

Brockton  IDFA 

1,000,000 

9/6 

20 

Eagle  Pond 

Health  Associates 

Dennis 

5,535,000 

9/6 

125 

Brockton  IDFA 

555,000 

9/6 

8 

Excel  Dryer  Corporation 

E.  Longmeadow 
IDFA 

280,000 

7/12 

* 

Burlington 

1,000,000 

10/4 

35 

Interstate  Coffee  Service 

Co.,  Inc. 

Easton  IDFA 

375,000 

3/1 

13 

Buzzards  Bay 

1,200,000 

11/1 

**    - 

Plantation  Products,  Inc. 
The  Pharmasbl 

Easton  IDFA 

300,000 

5/3 

2 

Cambridge 

750,000 

2/2 

30 

Corporation 

Easton 

3,700,000 

6/7 

36 

Cambridge 

500,000 

4/5 

10* 

New  England 

Structures,  Inc. 

Easton  IDFA 

1,200,000 

11/1 

40 

Clopax  Corporation 

Easton  IDFA 

450,000 

11/29 

19 

Cambridge 

1,600,000 

6/7 

7 

Daniels  Printing  Company 

Everett 

1,185,500 

4/5 

6 

Cambridge 

1,000,000 

6/7 

30 

Dampney  Company,  Inc. 

Everett 

500,000 

10/4 

7 

Canton  IDFA 

500,000 

5/3 

10 

Craig  Byron  Dress 
Co.,  Inc. 

Fall  River  IDFA 

500,000 

2/2 

175 

Canton  IDFA 

1,400,000 

11/1 

t 

Bristol  Knitting 

Mills,  Inc. 

Fall  River  IDFA 

1,900,000 

6/7 

120 

Carver 

9,000,000 

11/1 

54 

United  Merchants  and 

Chelmsford 

Manufacturers,  Inc. 

Fall  River  IDFA 

1,800,000 

10/4 

133 

IDFA 

800,000 

7/12 

f 

Bay  State  Curtain 

Chelsea  IDFA 

1,100,000 

11/1 

** 

Manufacturing  Co. ,  Inc. 
Robelle  Industries,  Inc. 

Fitchburg  IDFA 
Foxborough 

800,000 

12/12 

20 

Chicopee  IDFA 

350,000 

11/29 

9 

H.  Sandberg  &  Son,  Inc. 

IDFA 
Foxborough 

1,300,000 

6/7 

43 

Chicopee 

1,120,000 

11/29 

10 

IDFA 

850,000 

11/29 

15 

Concord 

1,000,000 

9/6 

* 

General  Motors 

Danvers 

3,000,000 

5/3 

47 

Corporation 

Framingham 

8,900,000 

4/25 

5 

Danvers 

2,100,000 

9/6 

** 

Comfort  Air  Systems  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Framingham 

Danvers 

1,500,000 

11/1 

12 

Cornell  Concepts 

IDFA 

1,500,000 

5/3 

35 

Corporation 

Franklin 

1,000,000 

4/5 

10 

Key  Boston,  Inc. 

Franklin 

3,000,000 

4/5 

16 

The  Eastern  Company 

d/b/a  Northco  Realty 

Company 

Franklin 

1,800,000 

11/1 

11 

Steve  Connolly  Seafood 

Co.,  Inc./John  B.Wright 

Fish  Co.,  Inc. 

Gloucester  IDFA 

1,260,000 

3/1 

25 

Beverly  Enterprises  — 

Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Gloucester 

1,775,000 

4/5 

7 

Aid-Pack, Inc. 

Gloucester 

1,200,660 

8/2 

17 

Aid-Pack, Inc. 

Gloucester 

868,500 

8/2 

30 

Cyrk,  Inc. 

Gloucester  IDFA 

1,600,000 

11/1 

20 

Company 


Location 


Bond         Board   New 
Amount    Approval   Jobs 


Company 


Location 


Bond         Board   New 
Amount  Approval  Jobs 


Hardwick  Kilns,  Inc. 

AT&T  Bell  Laboratories 

New  England  Book 
Components,  Inc. 

Eastern  Process  Co. ,  Inc. 
Russelectric,  Inc. 
Quamco,  Inc. 
Corion  Corporation 
Wayne  J.  Griffin 
Electric,  Inc. 
Ampad  Corporation 

G.  Aubrey,  R.  McGarrigle 

&R.  Dixon/M.A.D. 

Properties 

Hazen  Paper  Company 

Incase 

Interface  Electronics 

Corporation 

Mixalloy  Corporation 

New  England  Small 
Business  Investment  Co., 
Inc.  d/b/a  New  England 
Tape  Company 

Rexnord, Inc. 
H.H.M.  Associates 
Lawee  Realty  Trust 
Whiteacre  Realty  Trust 

M.D.  Armstrong's 
Realty  Trust 
Philip  M.  Boudreau 
State  Street  Bank/Stuart 
Bornstein 
Stephen  Brace 
Insurance  Company 

Whiteacre  Realty  Trust 

Spray-O-Matic 

Corporation 

GCA  Corporation 

Boyd  Converting  Co.,  Inc. 

Rand-Whitney 

Packaging  Corporation 

Leaktite  Corporation 

Basque  Plastics 

Corporation 

Vertipile,  Inc. 

Plastican,  Inc. 

Merchants  National  Bank 

of  Leominster 

S.A.Y.  Industries,  Inc. 

Beverly  Enterprises- 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 


Hardwick  1 

Haverhill  IDFA 

Hingham 
Hingham 
Hingham 
Holden  IDFA 
Holliston 

Holliston 
Holyoke  IDFA 


Holyoke  IDFA 

Holyoke 

Hopedale 

Hopkinton 
Hudson 


Hudson 
Hudson  IDFA 
Hyannis  IDFA 
Hyannis  IDFA 
Hyannis 

Hyannis  IDFA 
Hyannis 

Hyannis  IDFA 

Hyannis  IDFA 
Hyannis 
Lawrence 
IDFA 

Lawrence 
Lee 

Leominster 
Leominster 

Leominster 
Leominster 
Leominster 

Leominster 
Leominster 

Lexington 


800,000 
1,000,000 

3,505,000 

719,000 

750,000 

6,662,000 

1,600,000 

900,000 
3,350,000 


450,000 
1,750,000 
1,250,000 

770,000 
1,500,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,700,000 
1,900,000 
930,000 

800,000 
400,000 

495,000 

165,000 
400,000 

725,000 

10,000,000 

870,000 

1,750,000 
750,000 

521,000 
2,750,000 
2,000,000 

935,000 
4,515,000 

6,000,000 


12/12 
11/29 


8/2 
10/4 

11/1 

11/1 
11/1 


6/7 


40 
20 


7/12 

30 

8/2 

12 

11/1 

25 

11/1 

37* 

6/7 

42 

11/29 

20 

6/7 

20 

11/T 

** 

11/1 

20 

9/6 

10 

12/12      10 
7/12      30 


10/4  20 

10/4  * 

2/2  ** 

-2/2  ** 

4/5  ** 


** 


11/1  15 

12/18  975 

6/7  15 

3/1  10 

4/5  30 


7 


6/7  38 

7/12  37 

8/2  ** 

8/2  15 

4/5  42 


Sandra  Lee  Sweets, 
Inc./H&H  Paper 
Company 

The  Central  Savings 
Bank 

Consolidated  Design, 
Inc. 

Highland  Towel  Supply 
Co.,  Inc. 

International  Nut 
Corporation 

Lemon  Tree  Food 
Stores,  Inc. 
Pollard  Exchange 
Nominee  Trust 
Lowell  Research  Center 
One  Realty  Trust 
Durkin,  Inc. 
Willow  Manor 
Nursing  Home 
Ecological  Fibers,  Inc. 
Aster  Engineering 
Corporation 
United  Welding 
Processes 

U.S,  Plastics 
Corporation 

Harvard  Folding  Box 
Co.,  Inc. 

Woodbury  Building 
Realty  Trust 

Combined 

Properties/Newburyport 
Turnpike  Association 


Lowell  IDFA 

Lowell  IDFA 

Lowell  IDFA 

Lowell  IDFA 

Lowell  IDFA 

Lowell  IDFA 

Lowell  IDFA 

Lowell  IDFA 
Lowell  IDFA 

Lowell  IDFA 
Lunenburg 

Lynn  IDFA 

Lynn  IDFA 

Lynn  IDFA 

Lynn  IDFA 

Lynn  IDFA 

Lynnfield 


J    400,000 

1,200,000 

1,300,000 

1,083,000 

1,200,000 

300,000 

3,200,000 

3,460,000 
625,000 

599,020 
1,000,000 

2,400,000 

400,000 

1,700,000 

2,510,000 

725,000 


2/2  5 

3/1  ** 

3/1  68 

4/5  50 

4/5  20 
4/5 


10/4 

11/1 
12/12 

12/12 
11/1 


** 


t 
** 

9 
9 


1/12  500 

2/2  18 

7/12  60 

8/2  20 

11/1  ** 


4,000,000        11/29        t 


Bond 

Board 

New 

Bond 

Board 

New 

Company 

Location 

Amount 

Approval 

Jobs 

Company 

Location 

Amount 

Approval 

Jobs 

Leader  Associates 

Maiden               $ 

400,000 

9/6 

** 

Converse,  Inc. 

N.  Reading 

$8,000,000 

8/2 

150 

R.T.  Engineering 

Cape  Cod  Trailer 

Service,  Inc. 

^Mansfield  IDFA 

600,000 

5/3 

17 

Storage,  Inc. /Sun 

Hansen  Marine 

Transportation 

Nantucket 

1,700,000 

11/29 

8 

Engineering,  Inc. 

Marblehead 

500,000 

7/12 

6 

Precision  Systems,  Inc. 

Natick  IDFA 

,  3,500,000 

6/7 

57 

Superior  Printing  Ink 

Marlborough 

O.B.Hill  Motor 

Co.,  Inc. 

IDFA 

1,000,000 

10/4 

13 

Transportation  Co. , 

Data  Translation,  Inc. 

Marlborough 

Inc./Trinity,  Inc. 

Natick  IDFA 

1,025,000 

12/12 

10 

IDFA 

1,700,000 

11/1 

91 

Apahauser  Lock  & 

The  Paper  Store,  Inc. 

Maynard 

700,000 

9/6 

** 

Security  Corporation 

Needham 

850,000 

3/1 

7 

Superior  Chemical 

Oak  Street  Associates 

Needham 

668,000 

5/3 

** 

Corporation 

Medford 

690,000 

3/1 

15 

Cliftex  Corporation 

New  Bedford  IDFA  3,000,000 

5/3 

90 

Boston  Metal  Products 

Robeson  Associates 

Corporation 

Medford 

4,050,000 

11/29 

19 

Partnership 

New  Bedford  IDFA      350,000 

5/3 

** 

Lynn-Sign  Moulded 

Alden  Corrugated 

Plastic  Co.,  Inc. 

Merrimac 

450,000 

9/6 

15 

Container  Corporation 

New  Bedford  IDFA  1,800,000 

10/4 

10 

Colombo,  Inc. 

Methuen  IDFA 

2,500,000 

6/7 

13 

M&V  Electroplating 

Colombo,  Inc. 

Methuen 

2,500,000 

6/7 

12 

Corporation 

Newburyport 

900,000 

3/1 

20 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Methuen 

10,000,000 

9/6 

500 

Henschel 

The  Methuen  Company 

Methuen 

6,000,000 

11/29 

t 

Corporation/General 
Signal  Corporation 

Newburyport 

3,500,000 

7/12 

22 

Northeast  Refrigerated 
Terminals,  Inc. 

Middleborough 
IDFA 

3,300,000 

9/6 

16 

Foilmark,  Inc. 

Newburyport 

2,500,000 

11/29 

8 

Louis  M.  Gerson 

Middleborough 

One  Nevada  Realty  Trust 

Newton 

6,100,000 

11/29 

** 

Co.,  Inc. 

IDFA 

1,998,530 

12/12 

29 

E&J  Distributors,  Inc. 

Northampton 

Everett  Pattern 

IDFA 

500,000 

6/7 

5 

Works,  Inc. 

Middleton 

750,000 

2/2 

5 

MEKontrol,  Inc. 

Northborough 

Howard  A.  Fafard 

Milford 

2,200,000 

11/29 

t 

IDFA 

825,000 

7/12 

16* 

Hendrie's  Inc. 

Milton 

2,525,000 

11/29 

23 

The  Hope  Company,  Inc. 

Northborough 

1,500,000 

8/2 

15 

Century  — North  Andover 

CardioData  Corporation 

Northborough 

1,380,000 

9/6 

16 

Laminators,  Inc. 

N.  Andover  IDFA 

1,500,000 

3/1 

210 

Eastern  Uniform  Co. , 

Cash  Energy,  Inc. 

N.  Andover  IDFA 

700,000 

5/3 

*# 

Inc. 

Norwell 

4,300,000 

4/5 

200 

Mutual  Sales  of 

Smith  Print,  Inc. 

Norwell  IDFA 

675,000 

10/4 

6 

Lawrence, Inc. 

N.  Andover 

200,000 

6/7 

4 

Longwater  Drive  Realty 

Lyons  Associates 

N.  Andover 

1,344,000 

7/12 

t 

Trust 

Norwell 

5,000,000 

10/4 

t 

Contact  East,  Inc. 

N.  Andover  IDFA 

1,300,000 

11/1 

25 

Sam  Hootstein  &  Sons, 
Inc. 

Norwood 

Foxboro  Electric 

IDFA 

500,000 

8/2 

30 

Supply,  Inc. 

Metfab  Engineering,  Inc. 

N.  Attleborough 
N.  Attleborough 

465,000 
700,000 

9/6 
9/6 

21 
3 

Norwood  Physicians 
Development  Associates 

Norwood 

5,674,000 

11/29 

** 

Acryline,  Inc. 

N.  Attleborough 
IDFA 

520,000 

11/1 

18 

Mercury  International 

Trading  Corporation 

N.  Attleborough 

3,125,000 

11/1 

27 

TRX,  Inc./VALBAR 

Industries,  Inc. 

N.  Attleborough 

975,000 

11/1 

6 

m 

Bond 

Board 

New 

Bond 

Board 

New 

Company 

Location 

Amount 

Approval  Jobs 

Company 

Location 

Amount 

Approval  Jobs 

Rodney  Hunt  Company 

Orange 

$2,000,000 

5/3 

9 

AtlantiCare  Nursing 

Baker  School  Specialty 

Homes,  Inc. 

Revere               $ 

4,803,300 

11/29 

90 

Co.,  Inc. 

Orange 

374,400 

10/25 

5 

Energy  Answers 

Rochester 

KRH  Rolls,  Inc. 

Orange 

1,250,000 

11/29 

6 

Corporation 

IDFA 

110,000,000 

12/12 

129 

General  Spring  &  Wire 

Dyna-fab  Co.,  Inc. 

Rockland  IDFA 

750,000 

2/2 

11 

Co.,  Inc. 

Oxford  IDFA 

2,000,000 

11/29 

25 

The  Offset  Company, 

Lasercomb  America, 

Inc. 

Rockland  IDFA 

1,150,000 

9/6 

10 

Inc. 

Palmer 

985,000 

11/29 

10 

Carlson  Metalcraft  Co. , 

John's  Janitorial  Service, 

Inc. 

Rockland  IDFA 

1,250,000 

11/1 

18 

Inc. 

Peabody 

455,000 

6/7 

57 

U.S.  Bedford  Textile 

James  M.  Salah 

Peabody 

1,500,000 

7/12 

t 

Company 

Rockland  IDFA 

1,000,000 

11/1 

33 

Barnet  Corporation 

.  Peabody 

800,000 

10/4 

25* 

Venture  Tape 

Central  Village  Realty 

Corporation 

Rockland  IDFA 

1,700,000 

11/1 

16 

Trust 

Peabody 

390,000 

11/1 

** 

Miller  Golf,  Inc. 

Rockland 

2,400,000 

11/29 

15 

Cavallero  Plastics,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 

Odell  Block  Realty  Trust 

Salem  IDFA 

550,000 

11/29 

** 

IDFA 

250,000 

11/29 

i3 

Innovations,  Inc. 

Shrewsbury 

BIW  Cable  Systems,  Inc. 

Plymouth/ 

N.  Dighton/ 

Supercon,  Inc./Anomet 

IDFA 

Shrewsbury 

975,000 

3/1 

5 

Taunton 

4,000,000 

5/3 

19 

Products,  Inc. 

IDFA 

1,335,000 

4/5 

5 

The  Foxboro  Company 

Plymouth  IDFA 

5,000,000 

5/3 

89 

JLN  Corporation/The 

Shrewsbury 

Noonan-Leyden  Press 

Plymouth  IDFA 

977,600 

8/2 

8 

Berlyn  Corporation 

IDFA 

325,000 

12/12 

36 

Pixley-Richards,  Inc. 

Plymouth  IDFA 

1,000,000 

8/2 

150 

Alpert  Brothers,  Inc. 

Somerset 

1,700,000 

11/29 

14 

200  Newport  Avenue 

Errico  Photography 

Realty  Trust 

Quincy  IDFA 

6,300,000 

4/5 

** 

Studio 

Somerville 

530,000 

7/12 

** 

Francis  X.  Messina 

Quincy  IDFA 

2,000,000 

6/7 

** 

Jobbers  Warehouse 

Simons/Kiley 

Service,  Inc. 

Somerville 

700,000 

11/1 

20 

Realty  Trust 

Quincy  IDFA 

1,600,000 

6/7 

** 

Warburtons,  Inc. 

Somerville 

850,000 

11/1 

36 

Dining  Management 

Suburban-Grayson 

Southborough 

Services,  Inc. 

Randolph 

500,000 

1/12 

4 

Realty  Trust 

IDFA 

1,400,000 

9/6 

t 

Suffolk  Auto  Warehouse, 

Hyde  Manufacturing 

Inc. 

Randolph 

750,000 

6/7 

8 

Company 

Southbridge 

1,000,000 

8/2 

10 

R.  Merowitz  and 

Roberts  Manufacturing 

L.  Piatelli  and 

Company 

Springfield  IDFA 

250,000 

4/5 

4 

PM  Realty  Trust 

Randolph 

2,000,000 

11/1 

*#. 

Northeast  Technical 

Burke  Distributing 

Services,  Inc. 

Springfield  IDFA 

750,000 

8/2 

60 

Corporation 

Randolph 

3,000,000 

12/12 

t 

Monsanto  Company 

Springfield  IDFA 

2,260,000 

11/1 

** 

N.P.  Beverages 

Quality  Steel  Products, 

Corporation  d/b/a 

Inc. 

Stoughton  IDFA 

550,000 

6/7 

52 

Narragansett  Sales  of 

Washington  Plaza  Realty 

Southeastern 

Trust 

Stoughton  IDFA 

1,315,000 

8/2 

** 

Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Raynham 

770,000 

3/1 

15 

Teradyne,  Inc. 

Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing 

Stoughton 

8,000,000 

11/1 

500 

Corporation 

Stoughton  IDFA 

2,200,000 

11/29 

100 

Summit  Sportswear 

Company 

Stoughton  IDFA 

500,000 

12/12 

5 

Laser,  Inc. 

Sturbridge 

1,500,000 

4/5 

34 

SpecTran  Corporation 

Sturbridge 

1,000,000 

4/5 

40 

Technology  Concepts, 

Inc. 

Sudbury 

1,900,000 

7/12 

50 

Company 


Location 


Bond         Board   New 
Amount  Approval  Jobs 


Company 


Locat 


ion 


Bond        Board  New 
Amount  Approval  Jobs 


Arley  Merchandise 
Corporation 

American  Lighting 
Fixture  Corporation 

Copy  Masters,  Inc. 

Surrey  Industries,  Inc. 

Creative  Engineering, 

Inc. 

Franklin  &  Perkins  Co. , 

Inc. 

James  F.  Miles 

Griffin  Greenhouse 

Supplies,  Inc. /Hy-Mare, 

Inc. 

Northeast  Refrigerated 

Distributing  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Wreritham  Company 

of  New  England,  Inc. 

Energy  Performance 
Systems,  Inc. 

Carl  Pagella  &  Frederick 
Pugliano 

Riverdale  Gardens 
Nursing  Home,  Inc. 
Bleyer  Industries,  Inc. 
Robinson/Hines  Co. 
Joseph  Crugnale 

Nova  Biomedical 
Corporation 

Plating  for  Electronics, 
Inc. 

Automatic  Data 
Processing,  Inc. 

Automec,  Inc. 

Carlsberg  Printers,  Inc. 


Taunton  IDFA      $  1,200,000 


Taunton  IDFA 
Taunton  IDFA 
Taunton 


1,700,000 

210,000 

1,700,000 


Taunton  IDFA  1,200,000 


Taunton  IDFA 
Taunton  IDFA 


Tewksbury  IDFA 

Tewksbury  IDFA 

W.  Bridgewater 
IDFA 

W.  Brookfield 

W.  Springfield 

W.  Springfield 
Wakefield 
Waltham 
Waltham 

Waltham 

Waltham 

Waltham 
Waltham 
Waltham 


3,350,000 
250,000 

600,000 
710,000 
450,000 
1,200,000 
800,000 

1,830,000 
415,000 

3,120,000 
700,000 

10,000,000 

1,654,000 

1,000,000 

436,000 

1,300,000 


8/2  50 

9/6  40 

9/6  10 

10/4  175 

11/1  22 


11/1 

50 

11/1 

** 

9/6 

6 

11/29 

5 

9/6 

7 

9/6 

8 

4/5 

** 

9/6 

33 

5/3 

25* 

2/2 

t 

6/7 

** 

6/7 

50 

8/2 

8 

11/29 

100 

11/29 

15 

11/29 

10 

Tons  of  Toys  N  More 
John  W  Folino,  Jr. 
The  Van  Keuren 
Company 

Commerce  Insurance 
Company 

Jen-Coat,  Inc. 

Tabor  Corporation 

I.  Fred  DiCenso 

Tau-Tron,  Inc. /General 
Signal  Corporation 

Crown  Clothing 

Corporation 

Sager  Electrical  Supply 

Co.,  Inc. 

Carol  Cable  Co. ,  Inc. 

Lionex  Corporation 

ZBR  Publications,  Inc. 

Winchester  Place 

Associates  Limited 

Partnership/New 

England  Business 

Properties,  Inc. 

Lytron  Inc. 

Rand- Whitney  Container 
Corporation 

Admore,  Inc. 

Madison  Wire  &  Cable 

Corporation 

The  Presmet  Corporation 

Madison  Wire  &  Cable 

Corporation 

The  Slovin  Company, 
Inc. 

Webber  Lumber  & 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

R.P.M.,Inc./R.  Pazakis, 
R.  Rodricks,  N.  Mazzoni 


Wareham 
Ware  ham 

Watertown 

Webster  IDFA 
Westfield 
Westford 
Westford 

Westford 

Westwood/ 
Norwood 

Weymouth 
Williamstown 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 


Winchester 
Woburn  IDFA 

Worcester  IDFA 
Worcester  IDFA 

Worcester  IDFA 
Worcester  IDFA 

Worcester  IDFA 

Worcester  IDFA 

Worcester  IDFA 

Yarmouth 


I    370,000 
850,000 

2,300,000 

1,500,000 
7,500,000 
1,500,000 
4,000,000 

7,500,000 

4,250,000 

725,000 
3,000,000 
2,318,500 
2,500,000 


2,000,000 
2,050,000 

3,000,000 
550,000 

1,500,000 
1,000,000 

1,000,000 

480,000 

900,000 

400,000 


3/1 
10/4 


8 

** 


8/2  75* 

5/3  ** 

11/1  12 

4/5  139 

8/2  t 

11/1  188 

11/1  15 


20 
20* 


12/18 
12/12 

4/5      45 
11/29      60 


5/3  ** 

5/3  40 

3/1  5 

5/3  8 

5/3  20 

7/12  17 

9/6  20 

9/6  38 

11/29  12 

6/7  ** 


*Indicates  job  retention. 
**Indicates  CARD  or  pollution  control  projects. 
fAlthough  new  job  estimates  are  not  listed,  speculative  projects  must 

create  new  employment. 

Employment  is  projected  at  time  of  loan  approval. 


Approved  Mortgage  Insurance  Commitments 


Company 


Location 


Board 
Approval 


Insurance 


Loan 


Project 
Cost 


Projected 
Employment 


Arrow  Alloys,  Inc. 

W.  Springfield 

10/6/77 

$      75,000 

$      400,000 

$      403,000 

4 

Creative  Carving 

Boston 

12/1/77 

49,000 

50,000 

64,000 

24 

Fabtron  Corporation 

Waltham 

1/5/78 

220,000 

620,000 

709,000 

15 

Merrimack  Magnetics 

Lowell 

1/5/78 

150,000 

950,000 

1,360,000 

190 

Millers  Falls/DEDIC 

Deerfield 

2/2/78 

90,000 

177,000 

869,000 

200 

Congress  Technical  Spray  Co.,  Inc. 

Dracut 

5/4/78 

150,000 

400,000 

467,000 

17 

Acme  Canvas  Co. ,  Inc. 

Maiden 

6/9/78 

128,000 

640,000 

794,000 

9 

Carr  Leather  Company 

Lynn 

8/3/78 

320,000 

720,000 

917,000 

10 

Hale-Moore  Printing,  Inc. 

Fitchburg 

8/24/78 

106,500 

355,000 

395,000 

23 

Agromarine  Industries,  Inc. 

New  Bedford 

8/31/78 

180,000 

480,000 

671,000 

125 

Nielson  Moulding  Design  Corporation 

West  Groton 

9/19/78 

175,000 

525,000 

663,000 

120 

Spring  Fields  Bakery  Company 

Springfield 

9/19/78 

45,000RE 
90,O00E 

225,000 
225,000 

350,000 
280,000 

114 

Fred  V.  Fowler  Co. ,  Inc. 

Newton 

11/2/78 

100,000 

500,000 

705,000 

15 

Salvo  Machinery,  Inc. 

Fall  River 

11/2/78 

30,000 

120,000 

190,500 

28 

John  Adden  Furniture,  Inc. 

Lowell 

11/20/78 

40,000 

140,000 

164,000 

17 

Berkshire  Tanning  Corporation 

North  Adams 

12/7/78 

75,000 

125,000 

1,800,000 

90 

CFK  Press,  Inc. 

West  wood 

12/7/78 

300,000 

3,050,000 

3,450,000 

100 

Astro  Circuit  Corporation 

Lowell 

3/1/79 

145,000 

1,300,000 

2,476,000 

132 

Fish  Chemical  &  Equipment,  Inc. 

Walpole 

4/5/79 

75,000 

365,000 

417,500 

15 

Holiday  Realty  Corp.  (E.  Demakes  &  Co.,  Inc.) 

Lynn 

4/23/79 

250,000 

950,000 

1,689,000 

30 

Harris  Environmental  Systems,  Inc. 

Andover 

6/7/79 

95,000 

845,000 

968,000 

35 

Consolidated  Fabricators,  Inc. 

Auburn 

6/7/79 

200,000 

750,000 

803,000 

25 

New  England  Book  Components,  Inc. 

Hingham 

7/5/79 

200,000 

825,000 

1,648,000 

20 

Hub  Mail  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 

Boston 

7/5/79 

375,000 

1,840,000 

2,315,000 

45 

Domenico,  Inc. 

Lynn 

7/17/79 

225,000 

690,000 

872,000 

60 

ModuForm,  Inc. 

Fitchburg 

9/6/79 

132,000 

530,000 

601,000 

25 

Northeast  Offset,  Inc. 

Chelmsford 

9/21/79 

75,000 

315,000 

423,500 

7 

Salem  Oil  &  Grease  Company 

Salem 

11/31/79 

168,000 

600,000 

625,400 

3 

Epicure  Products,  Inc. 

Newburyport 

12/6/79 

110,000 

1,310,000 

1,622,000 

20 

Van  Norman  Machine  Co. ,  Inc. 

Springfield 

1/3/80 

220,000 

880,000 

1,101,600 

30 

Denardo  Wire  &  Cable  Co. ,  Inc. 

Fitchburg 

4/3/80 

100,000 

364,500 

373,000 

15 

P&L  Sportswear,  Inc. 

Boston 

4/3/80 

400,000 

2,500,000 

3,762,000 

250 

Main  Street  Associates 

Fitchburg 

4/3/80 

210,000 

700,000 

1,091,500 

200 

Phalo  Corporation/Transitron 

Fall  River 

5/1/80 

300,000 

1,300,000 

3,667,000 

150 

Armour  Porter  Company 

Grafton 

6/5/80 

84,000 

279,000 

750,000 

55 

Display  Components,  Inc. 

Westford 

6/5/80 

250,000 

832,500 

1,260,000 

37 

Yankee  Box  Co. ,  Inc. 

Randolph 

7/10/80 

100,000 

500,000 

750,000 

12 

RBS  Manufacturing  Corporation 

North  Andover 

8/7/80 

100,000 

300,000 

535,000 

9 

Elwell  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Springfield 

10/2/80 

65,000 

325,000 

458,000 

6 

Rufus  Choate  Associates 

Salem 

11/13/80 

32,000 

160,000 

192,000 

12 

Backer-Loring  Corporation 

Peabody 

12/4/80 

120,000 

480,000 

611,500 

10 

M.P.Cinc. 

Lowell 

1/8/81 

60,750 

202,500 

315,750 

8 

Communication  Cable  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Attleboro 

3/11/81 

160,000 

400,000 

591,000 

50 

Pence  Industries,  Inc. 

New  Bedford 

4/2/81 

72,500 

290,000 

366,735 

12 

L&J  of  New  England,  Inc. 

Worcester 

5/7/81 

105,000 

405,000 

738,600 

10 

Techmet/Scharr  Industries 

Springfield. 

6/4/81 

250,000RE 
163,000E 

625,000 
408,000 

1,215,000 

124 

Roman  Plastics  Company,  Inc. 

Wareham 

7/2/81 

83,000 

333,000 

377,246 

6 

Boston  Scientific  Corporation 

Watertown 

12/29/81 

500,000 

2,520,000 

2,900,000 

110 

Findley  Research,  Inc. 

Fall  River 

2/4/82 

200,000 

500,000 

713,500 

12 

Bernardston  Equipment  Sales,  Inc. 

Hatfield 

3/11/82 

150,000 

504,000 

560,000 

9 

New  England  Organic  Produce  Center 

Leominster 

4/8/82 

109,000 

577,000 

670,000 

10 

Morgan  Industries,  Inc. 

Medford 

9/2/82 

80,000 

252,000 

355,000 

* 

Bay  West  Associates 

Boston 

5/5/83 

537,500 

2,150,000 

2,650,000 

20 

Boston  Shipyard  Corporation 

Boston 

6/2/83 

600,000 

1,725,000 

6,815,000 

55 

Wakefield  Moving  &  Storage  Co.,  Inc. 

Danvers 

9/1/83 

250,000 

1,550,000 

2,112,437 

25 

Edward  A.  Sokoloff 

Maynard 

11/3/83 

50,000 

300,000 

367,000 

4 

TOTALS 


*These  projects  have  job  retention. 


56  $9,725,250 

**Employment  is  projected  at  time  of  loan  approval 


,725,250         $41,384,500         $64,010,768 


2,759** 


The  Programs 

The  Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency  was  estab- 
lished to  administer  a  variety  of  economic  development 
financing  programs  to  assist  expanding  businesses  through- 
out Massachusetts.  The  goal  of  MIFA's  incentives  is  to  create 
more  jobs  and  expand  incomes  and  the  tax  base  by  stimu- 
lating greater  levels  of  investment  by  private  employers. 
The  incentive  programs  include: 

Tax-Exempt  Industrial  Development  Bonds 

To  encourage  employers  to  establish  or  expand 
their  companies  in  Massachusetts,  MIFA  approves 
the  issuance  of  bonds  that  are  exempt  from  federal 
income  taxes.  This  lowers  the  interest  rate  on  loans 
for  manufacturing,  research  and  development, 
warehouse  and  distribution  firms,  health  care  facili- 
ties or  environmental  projects.  Financing  must  be 
used  for  the  construction,  acquisition  or  improve- 
ment of  plant  and  equipment  located  in  Massachu- 
setts which  will  create  or  retain  employment  within 
the  state. 

These  loans  are  created  as  "industrial  develop- 
ment bonds"  and  in  many  respects  are  very  similar 
to  conventional  loans  to  finance  real  estate  and 
equipment.  Interest  on  the  loan  is  exempt  from  fed- 
eral income  tax,  and  therefore  the  lender  can  grant 
the  loan  below  current  conventional  interest  rates. 
The  lender  evaluates  the  borrower's  credit  in  the 
same  way  it  would  for  a  conventional  loan.  The 
credit  of  the  state,  MIFA  or  any  local  government 
is  not  pledged  to  repay  the  loan. 

In  1984  Congress  passed  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act.  As  part  of  that  act,  a  ceiling  was  imposed  on 
the  issuance  of  industrial  development  bonds.  The 
ceiling  was  based  on  $150  per  capita,  entitling 
Massachusetts  to  $865  million  of  issuance  capacity 
for  calendar  year  1984.  That  figure  may  be  subject 
to  change  due  to  population  fluctuations.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis  issued  an 
Executive  Order  which  provides  a  mechanism 
for  the  allocation  of  statewide  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  issuance  capacity.  There  are  various 
procedures  to  bo  followed,  and  copies  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order  and  a  summary  of  those  procedures  are 
available  from  MIFA  upon  request. 


The  Guaranteed  Loan  Program 

In  recent  years  smaller  companies  have  been  bur- 
dened with  high  real  interest  rates  and  unpredict- 
ability in  long-term  borrowing.  Unlike  larger,  rated 
companies,  these  smaller  firms  have  individually 
been  shut  out  of  the  public  credit  market  where 
beneficial  long-term,  fixed  interest  rate  financing 
continues  to  be  available. 

MIFA's  new  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  will 
open  this  market  to  young  and  growing  companies 
by  pooling  several  projects  and  issuing  a  100% 
guarantee  for  each  bond  in  the  pool.  This  will  cre- 
ate an  attractive  marketable  security  to  the  average 
individual  investor.  MIFA  has  arranged  for  a  major 
reinsurance  company  to  reinsure  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  MIFA's  guarantee  commitment  in  order  to 
enhance  market  acceptance  for  the  bonds.  Local 
banks  will  participate  in  this  program  through  a 
small,  renewable  one-year  letter  of  credit  equal  to 
one  year's  debt  service  for  each  borrower. 

The  guaranteed  loans  can  cover  up  to  90% 
of  the  value  of  real  estate  and  80%  of  the  cost  on 
equipment  loans.  The  loan  for  each  real  estate 
project  can  be  as  much  as  $2.5  million  and  up  to 
$1  million  for  new  equipment.  Industrial  projects 
and  certain  buildings  in  CARDs  are  eligible  as 
under  the  traditional  industrial  development  bond 
program.  A  brochure  on  the  Guaranteed  Loan 
Program  is  available  from  MIFA  upon  request. 

Financing  for  Environmental  Quality 

Funding  pollution  control  equipment  can  put  a 
financial  strain  on  a  company.  Required  machinery 
increases  the  company's  debt  service  costs  without 
increasing  its  productivity  and  revenues.  To  ease 
the  burden,  tax-exempt  financing  is  available  for 
pollution  control  equipment  for  individual  com- 
panies. Large  solid  waste  and  resource  recovery 
plants,  which  often  serve  several  communities,  are 
also  eligible  for  tax-exempt  financing. 


Mortgage  Insurance 

Some  firms  with  good  growth  potential,  particularly 
younger  or  smaller  firms,  have  difficulty  obtaining 
loans  to  finance  plant  and  equipment  purchases. 
MIFA's  mortgage  insurance  provides  additional 
security  for  lenders  by  reducing  their  net  exposure 
while  increasing  loan  amounts  to  their  customers. 
With  MIFA's  mortgage  insurance,  a  company  can 
borrow  more  of  a  project's  cost,  conserving  its  cash 
for  working  capital  as  it  expands  its  investment  in 
productive  assets. 

MIFA  will  insure  conventional  loans  as  well  as 
tax-exempt  loans.  Important  commercial  buildings 
in  CARD  areas  are  also  eligible  for  mortgage  insur- 
ance. A  brochure  on  the  Mortgage  Insurance  Pro- 
gram is  available  from  MIFA  upon  request. 

Assistance  for  Commercial  Area  Revitalization  Districts 

In  addition  to  its  financial  incentives  for  industrial 
growth,  MIFA  offers  tax-exempt  financing  and 
mortgage  insurance  to  assist  downtown  and  neigh- 
borhood commercial  revitalization  projects.  Com- 
mercial buildings  and  parking  garages  are  eligible 
for  tax-exempt  loans  if  located  within  a  Commer- 
cial Area  Revitalization  District  (CARD).  These 
districts  are  designated  in  a  revitalization  plan 
adopted  by  a  community's  governing  body  and  then 
approved  by  the  state's  Secretary  of  Communities 
and  Development. 

Tax-exempt  industrial  development  bonds  can 
be  helpful  as  local  banking,  business  and  commu- 
nity leaders  revive  their  downtowns  by  lowering  the 
debt  service  costs  for  new  or  rehabilitated  buildings. 

Many  cities  and  towns  have  established  CARD 
plans,  and  some  have  obtained  federal  Urban 
Development  Action  Grants  to  assist  projects  in 
those  districts.  Improved  properties  within  CARD 
areas  may  also  qualify  for  certain  tax  credits  and 
deductions  under  the  state's  Urban  Job  Incentive 
Program.  A  brochure  on  the  CARD  program  is 
available  from  MIFA  upon  request. 


Financing  for  Housing 

Successful  urban  revitalization  requires  people  liv- 
ing as  well  as  working  and  shopping  in  commercial 
centers.  A  building  within  a  CARD  to  be  improved 
with  tax-exempt  industrial  development  bonds 
through  MIFA  may  contain  rental  housing  if  com- 
mercial space  occupies  10  percent  of  the  building. 
The  financing  must  be  used  substantially  for 
acquiring  and  rehabilitating  existing  buildings,  not 
new  construction. 

The  governing  body  of  the  municipality  and  the 
MIFA  directors  must  vote  after  public  hearings  that 
the  building  to  be  restored  is  blighted  and  in  need 
of  assistance.  A  federal  law  requires  that  15  per- 
cent or  20  percent  (depending  upon  location)  of  the 
apartments  in  the  building  be  reserved  for  low  or 
moderate  income  persons  for  20  years. 


Who  Qualifies  for  an  IDB 

MIFA  seeks  to  stimulate  private  investment  in  productive 
assets  through  the  wise  use  of  tax-exempt  financing  incen- 
tives permitted  under  federal  and  state  law.  Certain  criteria 
must  be  met  to  qualify  for  MIFA  programs. 

1.  All  projects  must  create  or  retain  employment  in 
Massachusetts. 

2.  MIFA  approves  projects  for  use  by  manufacturing, 
research  and  development,  or  warehousing  and 
distribution  enterprises  located  anywhere  in 
Massachusetts.  All  other  projects  must  be  located 
in  a  targetted  commercial  center  that  has  been 
designated  as  a  "Commercial  Area  Revitalization 
District"  (CARD). 

3.  No  commitment  or  transaction  should  be  under- 
taken before  MIFA  or  a  local  industrial  develop- 
ment financing  authority  (IDFA)  gives  initial 
approval  for  the  project.  If  a  local  authority  will 
issue  the  bond,  the  project  must  also  receive 
approval  by  the  governing  body  of  the  municipality 
(city  council  and  mayor  or  board  of  selectmen). 

4.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax-exempt  loan  must  be  used 
strictly  to  acquire  land,  improve  land,  or  purchase 
depreciable  assets  such  as  plant  and  equipment. 
Working  capital  and  refinancings  are  not  eligible. 
Certain  costs  and  fees  pertaining  to  the  transaction 
may  be  included  in  the  bond. 

5.  If  the  bond  will  exceed  $1  million,  the  owner  and 
any  user  of  more  than  10  percent  of  the  project 
must  not  exceed  capital  expenditures  of  $10  mil- 
lion in  the  same  community  as  the  project  financed 
with  a  tax-exempt  loan.  This  capital  expenditures 
test  covers  the  three  years  prior  to  and  three  years 
after  the  date  that  the  loan  is  completed.  If  the  proj- 
ect is  partly  financed  by  a  federal  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant,  the  capital  expenditures  limit 
rises  to  $20  million,  though  the  tax-exempt  loan 
still  cannot  exceed  $10  million.  In  addition,  certain 
facilities,  generally  known  as  "exempt  facilities" 
(including  parking  garages,  pollution  control 
equipment,  solid  waste/resource  recovery),  are  not 
subject  to  the  maximum  $10  million  IDB  limit. 


6.  No  more  than  25  percent  of  bond  proceeds  may  be 
used  to  acquire  land.  In  projects  involving  acquisi- 
tion of  existing  facilities  and  related  equipment, 

at  least  15  percent  of  the  acquisition  costs  must  be 
dedicated  to  rehabilitation. 

7.  Further,  if  the  bond  will  exceed  $1  million,  the 
owner  and  any  user  of  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
project  must  have  no  more  than  $40  million  in  out- 
standing IDBs.  This  limitation  involves  any  party 
related  in  a  corporate  or  familial  sense. 

8.  A  loan  to  be  insured  through  MIFA's  Mortgage 
Insurance  Program  must: 

A.  Be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  lien  on  the  new  or 
improved  plant  or  equipment  to  be  financed; 

B.  Create  or  retain  employment  in  Massachusetts 
that  is  substantially  full-time,  non-seasonal,  paying 
one  and  one-half  times  the  minimum  wage,  and 
offering  adequate  fringe  benefits,  such  as  health 
insurance;  and 

C.  Not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  value  of  real  estate 
or  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  equipment  securing  the 
loan.  The  insured  portion  of  the  loan  will  vary  in 
each  case  with  the  amount  requested  and  the 
employment  to  be  created  and  generally  ranges 
from  10  percent  to  40  percent  of  the  loan. 

9.  Criteria  for  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  are  sub- 
stantially similar.  Please  contact  the  agency  staff  to 
discuss  eligibility  of  individual  projects. 


Steps  to  Follow 

Once  eligibility  is  determined,  the  tax-exempt  approval 
process  should  move  rapidly  through  the  following  critical 
steps.  Loan  closings  are  regularly  achieved  in  60  to  90  days. 

Step  1     Contact  MIFA  to  determine  eligibility  of  the  proj- 
ect, refer  to  local  IDFA  if  one  exists  in  the  project 
location,  obtain  ideas  on  possible  funding  sources 
and  other  potentially  applicable  programs. 

Step  2     Fill  out  a  simple  application  form  available  from 
MIFA  called  a  "Project  Information  Statement". 
Lawyers  to  serve  as  "bond  counsel"  should  be 
selected  at  this  stage  by  the  borrower  (with  the 
proposed  bond  purchaser/lender's  approval, 
if  possible). 

Step  3     Bond  counsel  will  arrange  for  a  public  hearing  to 
be  held  by  the  issuer.  At  that  hearing  or  a  subse- 
quent meeting,  MIFA  or  the  local  IDFA  and  the 
municipality's  governing  body  will  take  the  first 
vote  to  approve  the  project.  This  first  vote  must 
occur  before  commitments  for  the  project,  includ- 
ing a  purchase  and  sale  agreement  for  property  or  a 
purchase  order  for  equipment,  are  made. 

Step  4     Pursuant  to  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984, 

all  projects  must  make  a  request  for  allocation  from 
the  state's  available  issuance  capacity. 

A.  Where  MIFA  will  act  as  the  issuer,  bond  counsel 
must  make  a  request  for  allocation  to  MIFA  on  or 
before  the  materials  deadline  date  for  the  board 
meeting  where  a  MIFA  official  action  vote  is 
sought;  or 

B.  Where  an  IDFA  will  act  as  the  issuer,  a  request 
for  allocation  may  be  made  to  MIFA  at  the  time 
MIFA  receives  written  notification  and  evidence  of 
both  an  official  action  vote  by  the  IDFA  and 
approval  by  the  local  governing  body. 

Step  5     Construction  or  purchase  of  the  building  or 
equipment  may  commence. 

Step  6     Negotiate  final  financing  terms  with  the  lender  as 
lawyers  complete  the  loan  papers  and  research  the 
usual  zoning,  title,  and  other  legal  aspects  of  the 
financing. 


Step  7     Submit  final  loan  papers  for  approval  by  the  local 
IDFA  if  it  is  to  issue  the  bond  and  then  by  MIFA's 
board  of  directors  or  by  MIFA  only  if  MIFA  is  to 
issue  the  bond. 

Step  8     Upon  MIFA's  final  approval,  bond  may  close  and 
proceeds  released  for  the  purposes  of  funding 
project  costs. 

Mortgage  Insurance 

If  insurance  is  requested,  MIFA  will  need  up  to 
three  weeks  for  an  appraisal  to  be  done,  and 
accordingly  MIFA  should  be  called  to  commence 
the  mortgage  insurance  processing  as  close  as 
possible  to  Step  2. 

Projects  to  Include  Housing 

If  the  building  includes  any  residential  units,  Steps 
1  to  7  remain  substantially  the  same,  except  that 
MIFA  (not  a  local  IDFA)  must  issue  the  bond.  The 
public  hearing  must  also  include  a  vote  to  adopt 
certain  findings  regarding  the  proposed  project. 
(Forms  for  the  required  notice  and  findings  are 
available  from  MIFA.) 

Guaranteed  Loan  Program 

If  a  project  is  to  be  included  in  the  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program,  MIFA  will  need  sufficient  time  to 
complete  an  appraisal  and  credit  analysis.  MIFA 
should  be  contacted  early  in  the  process. 
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